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NEWS 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the war situation 

covered a wide ground, but the subject which dominated most 
@ the speeches was that of the composition of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. A good deal also was said about the opening of a 
scond front in the west, but there were few members who did 
pot condemn the attempts which have been made in some quarters 
w force the hand of the Government by playing’ upon uninformed 
public opinion. Mr. Attlee in his opening speech surveyed the 
situation and anticipated the coming attack on the Prime Minister’s 
position as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Sir Edward 
Grigg, as was expected, was the protagonist in the attack. He 
unhesitatingly took the line that it was not in the lower stages of 
the planning bodies that the system was wrong ; the weak spot was 
in the chairmanship of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, which ought 
to be in the hands of a non-political Chief capable of infusing life 
ino the Committee and giving professional advice to the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet. Mr. Hore-Belisha with equal 
insistency urged the separation of the military from the political 
tements in the war. Defenders of the Prime Minister were not 
lacking, but it was clear that the debate was taking the form, firstly, 
of expressions of dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war, and 
severe criticism of the Prime Minister himself in taking too much 
responsibility in the shaping of strategy. It was a pity that Mr. 
Churchill did not speak. The debate to a great extent turned upon 
the excessive responsibilities which rest on him, and there were 
many who felt that on such an occasion it would have been well 
for him to give a personal account of his stewardship. But there 
may well have been sufficient reasons for his absence, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps in winding up made as good a defence as Mr. 
Churchill himself could have done of the existing Cabinet machinery. 
His emphatic declaration about the prospect of a Continental offen- 
sive sent members hofne in a good humour. 


The Retreat in Burma 


Prolonged rearguard actions in war are notoriously the most 
dificult to conduct with success. From the moment when the 
Japanese gained control of the sea and the use of the port of 
Rangoon General Alexander's little army in Burma had no choice 
but to fall back before the increasing forces of the Japanese ; for 
it could not be reinforced, and the enemy had overwhelming 
advautage in the air. For a time it kept step with the Chinese, 
Slowly withdrawing northwards on parallel lines, till a point was 
teached when the ways diverged, the one to China, the other 
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towards India. 





The advance of the enemy was contested obstinately, 
and everything left behind that could be of use to the enemy was 
systematically destroyed. The Japanese made strenuous efforts to 
cut the line of retreat, but without success. In a final engage- 
ment on the Chindwin river the fatigued British and Indian troops 
attacked their assailants vigorously, with the result that without 
further molestation the whole force made an orderly withdrawal up 
the mountain tracks which lead to Assam. It is feared that they 
will have lost, but not without first destroying it, their heavier 
equipment, owing to lack of roads for transport. Most of Burma 
has been conquered by the Japanese, and its rich natural resources 
are now at their disposal. But thanks to the stiff resistance put up 
by General Alexander’s army and the Chinese five valuable months 
have been gained in which the defences of India have been 
strengthened. The Chinese supply route by the Burmese road has 
been cut, but other routes are in ‘process of construction which it 
is hoped will soon be available for the transport of heavy material. 


A Singapore Inquiry 

The Government is making a grave mistake in resisting the 
demand, expressed in a motion moved by Lord Davies in the Upper 
House last Tuesday, for an inquiry into the circumstances and 
causes of the loss of Singapore. The objections raised by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Rushcliffe showed little understanding of the 
grave and growing uneasiness caused not only by the disastrous loss 
of our main bulwark of defence in the Pacific, but also by the sub- 
sequent unwillingness of the Government to probe the facts and 
ensure against repetitions of fatal errors. It is true that while the 
Governor of Singapore and many key Service men and officials are 
held by the Japanese, the whole evidence cannot yet be taken. There 
can be no adequate inquiry at present about the local defence of 
Singapore and the actual operations in Malaya. But there is nothing 
whatever to prevent an inquiry on the more important aspect of the 
question—What was done or not done at the London end? The 
public wants to know what steps were taken when the Japanese 
showed their hand by occupying French Indo-China; upon what 
advice ‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ were sent to the danger 
zone, and without aircraft support ; why 40,000 men were landed in 
Singapore after the time when it was recognised that the base could 
not be held ; and other matters bearing upon the action or inaction 


of the. Government at home. The fact that an _ inquiry 
cannot go all the way is no reason against its going as far 
as it can. Lord Hankey, supporting the motion, said he was 
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not thinking of a public inquiry. Certainly the proceedings 
should be private ; but a summary of the findings of the committee 
ought to be published. The Government does not appear to realise 
that the idea that this matter is being hushed up is shaking con- 
fidence and doing incalculable harm. No conclusions that an inquiry 
might lead to could harm the Cabinet so much as the increasing 
feeling that it fears inquiry. The country feels that it was 
let down at that unhappy moment in the war, and that the least 
that should be done is to face the facts and learn the lessons they 
provide. 


Laval and His Masters 

M. Laval, like his peripatetic prototype, is doing a good deal of 
going to and fro in the earth and walking up and down in it, 
mainly between Paris and Vichy. At Paris he gets orders, at Vichy 
he fails, through no fault of his own, to carry them out. He is to 
recapture Free French colonies for Paris-Vichy; instead of that 
he sees Madagascar pass into British hands, with the announcement 
that the Free French will be associated in the administration of the 
island. He gets orders to inject Vichy into the discussions over 
Martinique between the United States and the French Admiral on 
the spot; the American State Department’s answer to that is to 
ignore Vichy completely and conspicuously. He gets orders to 
deliver up General Giraud to German custody and finds that French 
public opinion, which he never dreamed of regarding, is too 
vehement to be disregarded in this case. He relies on German 
support in resistance to Italian claims to French territory and hears 
Mussolini demanding Nice, Corsica and Tunis more clamorously 
than ever. It is clear that the Germans are becoming highly dis- 
contented with the arch-collaborationist, and it is hard to 
see what possibility he has of re-establishing himself in their 
graces. They may, as the last resource, have to occupy Vichy France 
after all. 


Lack of Dive-bombers 

How long was it going to be, asked Sir J. Wardlaw Milne in last 
Tuesday’s debate, before the Government learnt that dive-bombers 
were essential in modern war? Sir Archibald Sinclair gave part of 
the answer when he said the following day that it is “ ready and 
willing and anxious to employ dive-bombers as soon as they are 
delivered to the R.A.F., but Sir Stafford Cripps had to admit later 
that though orders for this type were placed in 1940 no great 
number had been delivered yet “for reasons which he could not go 
into in public.” It must now be regarded as a fact estab- 
lished by the enemy that dive-bombers are invaluable under certain 
circumstances for attacks upon ships, and that in the absence of 
hostile fighters they have great moral effect in land warfare. It 
was by dive-bombing attacks south of Crete last week that the 
destroyers ‘ Lively,’ ‘ Kipling’ and ‘ Jackal’ were sunk, and it was 
by dive-bombers launched from aircraft-carriers that ‘ Cornwall’ 
and ‘ Dorsetshire” were destroyed in the Indian Ocean. If it had 
been possible to use dive-bombers supported by fighters against the 
German cruiser ‘ Prinz Eugen’ last Sunday night, it is unlikely that 
she would have escaped complete destruction—though it may be 
admitted in such a case that a target so distant from a base does 
not present the most favourable opportunity for their use. The 
failure to inflict a total loss may more particularly be attributed to 
the fact that the Beauforts, so gallantly piloted, were unable to dis- 
charge torpedoes heavier than 18-inch. If and when a large-scale 
offensive is opened up on the western front it is to be hoped that we 
shall be well supplied with this valuable offensive weapon—of which 
the Germans made such effective use on that front in 1940. 


The Post-War War 

Just as nothing is allowed to stand in our way in the drive to 
win the war, said Sir Stafford Cripps on Sunday, so nothing must 
be allowed to hinder us after the war in attacking poverty, ill-health, 
unemployment and bad housing. He insists that the post-war 
effort in abolishing these evils must be as total and as ruthless as 
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that of the war itself. It is most important that all who are keyed 
up to see the country through to victory should habituate themselves 
to the idea that the cessation of hostilities is only a point half-way 
to the goal; that the tension should be maintained until we are 
far on the road of resettlement. Sir Stafford Cripps points out how, 
under the war emergency, we have discarded many of the ideas of 
orthodox budgeting, have controlled investment and speculation, 
and done innumerable things no Government would have done ip 
peace time. His plea is, in effect, for a continuance of a state of 
emergency—of an attitude of mind which is ready to take heroic 
measures to deal with pressing problems. The non possumus of 
peace time becomes meaningless in war. One can do things then 
because one must. There should be no non possumus in approach. 
ing the crisis of peace. Our present impetus must carry us on 
to achieve speedily some essential reforms before the country slips 
back into ruts and the pace is slowed down. And, as Mr. Keynes 
said at Manchester on Wednesday, though the rigours of a war. 
régime must be gradually relaxed, there can and should be no swift 
return to normal peace-conditions. 


The Ethics of Bombing 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, addressing the Convocation of 
the Southern Province on Tuesday, referred in wise and considered 
language to the bombing of German cities like Liibeck and Rostock 
A phrase which one of his predecessors made notorious, “a regret 
table necessity,” springs spontaneously to the lips in this connexion, 
Dr. Temple put it in his own way. “When the R.A.F.,” he said, 
“lately did signal service to the Allied cause by the destruction in 
great measure of the Baltic ports of Liibeck and Rostock . . . this 
was part of the price, the bitter price, paid for conspicuous aid to 
Russia.” That thesis is developed at greater length, and carried 
perhaps in some respects beyond the point where it would command 
general assent, in an article on another page on the ethics of bomb- 
ing. Nothing is more difhcult to dogmatise about, for the simple 
reason that where so barbaric an institution as war is in question 
there can be no clear line of division between what is morally 
legitimate and what is not. But where Dr. Temple was unquestion- 
ably right was in condemning the satisfaction openly expressed at 
the desolation created. The B.B.C. and the Air Ministry News 
Service are both at fault in this respect, the latter for the language 
in which it frames its accounts of such raids, the former for the 
apparently deliberate gratification implied by the tones of the 
announcers as they read out the catalogue of destruction. 


Regional Controllers of Production 


Before Mr. Oliver Lyttelton became Minister of Production it 
was strongly urged by industrialists that there should be more 
decentralisation of the supply services and more use made of the 
practical experience of managers in every locality. It was felt that 
the expert local knowledge of men engaged in each sphere of pro 
duction ought to be all the time at the disposal of the supply 
services, so that small as well as large factories could work to capacity 
and orders be efficiently distributed. Mr. Lyttelton announced on 
Tuesday that the Government accepts the main recommendations of 
the Citrine Committee on Regional Boards, which have just been pub- 
lished. The Committee endorses the view that an efficient regional 
organisation is essential to the effective prosecution of the war. Each 
region, under the scheme, will have a Regional Board, and a Regional 
Controller who will be a full-time representative of the Minister 
of Production. Below the Regional Board will be district com- 
mittees with district offices, which will maintain up-to-date informa- 
tion about the current load or local productive capacity; the 
grouping of firms will be promoted to achieve balanced production 
This is on the right lines, and should tend to combine the use 
local trade knowledge with authoritative direction from above. 
Much, it nead hardly be said, will depend on the drive imparted 
by the Regional Controllers and determination to cut out red 
tape. Mr. Lyttelton is to be congratulated on reaching this vita 
decision so quickly, and it is to be hoped it will as quickly be put 
into effect. 
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FUEL AND THE MINES 


HE fuel-rationing controversy has died down to a strange 

quiescence. No one quite knows how things stand. The 
Beveridge scheme has been withdrawn for reconditioning or 
replacement—the decision between the two has apparently not 
yet been made—and when it or some other plan is produced to 
qn the gauntlet of the Conservative 1922 Committee’s criticism 
there are to be coupled with it proposals for the reorganisation of 
the industry. No phrase could be more indeterminate. It might 
mean anything from complete nationalisation to an extension of 
hours or merely the creation of new machirery to deal with 
absenteeism. No doubt the vagueness was deliberate. The 
Government does not yet know its own mind, or did not when 
the announcement about postponement of the question tll after 
the Whitsuntide recess was made. In response to the Beveridge 
gheme for a reduction of consumption a considerable section of 
the House and of the country has pressed instead for an increase 
of production, and there is so much apparent reason behind the 
demand that the Government could not well ignore it, though the 
most obvious method of-securing the increase, the recall of miners 
from the army or the munition-works, is a strange expedient to 
advocate at a moment when the case for a European offensive, 
with all the drain it would involve on men and munitions, is 
being put more strongly every day. 

The truth, no doubt, is that both increase of production and 
decrease of consumption are needed, the latter certainly, the former 
# far as it can be achieved without recourse to devices which 
either on political or industrial or military grounds would raise 
more controversy than they are worth. There are arguments in 
favour of nationalising the mines—so at least the Labour Party and 
some other people think—and the first step in that direction has 
been taken by the acquisition by the State of mireral royalties. 
But to introduce as an emergency measure a Bill providing for 
that would not be practical politics. It may be excluded from the 
probabilities. So, though less emphatically, may be the proposal 
to lengthen the hours of work in mines. The Labour Party would 
oppose it bitterly, and at a time wken the mines are being worked 
largely by middle-aged men an increase in hours would impose 
aphysical strain that might well result in an actual decrease of 
production. As for the recall of miners from the forces, that 
should only be done, in this critical year, if the coal situation is 
desperate and no practical alternative exists. That is not the case 
today. Production can to some extent be increased by the adop- 
ton of various minor measures, and consumption can be reduced 
to any extent which the national interest dictates. Absenteeism 
is responsible for much of what is wrong, and the absentees are 
in the main younger men who, being without family responsi- 
bilities, can well afford to take days off when they feel disposed, 
ad do, with a reprehensible disregard of the nation’s necessity. 

That is the situation with which the Government, if it is con- 
sidering reorganisation seriously, has to deal. The need for action 
now is the result of nervelessness in the past ten years. For all 
that time and longer successive Governments have tried to take the 
dbvious steps essential if anything like maximum efficiency in the 
industry was to be secured. Bill after Bill providing for amalgama- 
tions and the closing of uneconomic pits was introduced and with- 
drawn, or so modified that it was hardly worth putting on the 
statute-book. Chief opposition has always come from the owners, 
who resist strenuously every attempt to deal with the industry 
® a national basis, in the matter of wages or anything else. The 
question manifestly arises whether it can be treated on any 
other basis at a time like this, when the output of coal is 
msufficient to meet national needs. It is not surprising that in 
sme quarters, both inside the Government—which otherwise 


would not be talking about improving the organisation of the 
industry—and outside it, plans for firm action on a national scale 
should be under discussion. The justification for such action would 
be its probable effect on production. If there were ground for 
believing that the effect would be great, then the Government 
might properly deal with the mining industry with the same decision 
it displayed in the case of the railways, which it has leased for the 
period of the war (at a figure considerably less than last year’s 
earnings). How far the effect would in fact be considerable can 
only be broadly estimated, but there are no doubt some data on 
which estimates could be based. One of the causes of short pro- 
duction is absenteeism, one is lack of mobility of labour, one is 
reluctance in some cases to concentrate on the best seams for 
the sake of immediate results to the detriment of long-term pro- 
duction plans in individual pits. How far the assumption of 
national control now (on the model, presumably, of the national 
control that was established in the last war) would affect absen- 
teeism may be questioned. Figures given by the Secretary for 
Mines on Tuesday showed that in the year ending March, 1942, 
the estimated percentage of absenteeism was 9.46, as compared 
with 6.43 in the year.ending March, 1939. That is an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent., but some part of it certainly comes under 
the category of “unavoidable.” In spite of this, moreover, the 
average output for all classes of mineworkers in 1941 was 301 tons 
(per man per year) as against 297 tons in 1938. 

The theory that Government control would increase output 
is not borne out by the experience of Government control as 
imposed in the later stages of the last. war. Here, as in most 
such cases, there is some conflict of statistics, but none can be 
adduced to show an increased output; as between 1917, when 
control began, and 1920, its last full year, there was, according 
to the Mining Association’s figures, a heavy, and, according to 
others from less directly interested sources, a slight, drop in total 
output. It is possible, of course, that Government control might 
be more effective today than it was twenty-five years ago. In 
particular the amendment of the Essential Works Order to enable 
labour to be drafted wherever it could be used most productively 
might have very beneficial results. But this step, with the finan- 
cial consequences necessarily accruing from it, could not be taken 
while individual pits are in private ownership and control. Pool- 
ing would become necessary, and that postulates Government 
control, which would at the same time facilitate compulsory 
amalgamations, the promotion of the ablest managers to key- 
positions anywhere, common use of power-plants and other steps 
making for economy of working and stimulation of output. Such 
a project clearly has a strong prima facie claim to consideration. 

But there must be no confusion between the immediate and 
the ultimate. Nor, as to the immediate, must the Government 
make reorganisation plans an excuse for simply shelving the 
Beveridge scheme. Reduction of consumption is at least as 
important as increase of production—in some respects more 
so—though it is likely enough that as the needs of munitions- 
works grow recourse to both methods will be necessary. As to 
the ultimate, there can be no question at all that the complete 
reorganisation of the coal industry after the war will be impera- 
tive, and that it will have to take the form of State control in‘ one 
shape or another. There are obvious dangers in that, in view of 
the number of miners’ representatives and spokesmen for the 
owners in the House of Commons. While therefore ultimate 
control must rest with Parliament, management must be com- 
pletely divorced from it, if the public interest, not sectional 
interests, is to be paramount. That points clearly to the creaiion 
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of some form of Public Utility Corporation analogous to the 
London Passenger Transport Board, the Port of London 
Authority, the Central Electricity Board and many similar bodies 
which are working admirably, and under which the consumer is 
assured that his interests are considered and the staff that it is 
not working simply to increase shareholders’ dividends. The 
moral and psychological importance of such a step is not to be 


ignored. The demand that all great public services shall be run 
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primarily in the public interest, with representatives of the 
public in ultimate control, is growing, will go on growing and 
can be resisted only at the risk of grave national dissension. Nog 
all industries, of course, lend themselves to this treatment. but 
the mines and the railways are among those that do, and it is of 
the first importance that any emergency measures taken in the 
matter of the mines now should conform to, not conflict with, the 
larger objective. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s stock goes up and down curiously. At 

the moment it is undoubtedly down. There are no striking 
military achievements to foster faith in his leadership, and the 
feeling that Russia is bearing the brunt of the conflict and winning 
the war for us is inevitable. At the same time, the conviction that 
Mr. Churchill is still putting too muth strain on himself prevails, 
and he will be wise to take account of it, as he did in the end of 
the general demand for a reconstruction of his Cabinet. But there 
is something to be said on the other side. Only very superficial 
observers will tend to underrate the magnitude of this country’s 
war-effort—-what the navy is doing to keep the seas, what supplies 
we are sending regularly to Russia in consonance with our agree- 
ments, how many thousands of German aeroplanes we are diverting 
from the Russian front by the need of them:to meet our sweeps in 
France, or to resist attacks in Germany itself or in Libya, or for 
fruitless assaults on the indomitable Malta. As Mr. A. P. Herbert 
said in Wednesday’s debate, if the Prime Minister is to be criticised 
for our disasters he must be given credit for our achievements. And 
while it is essential that discussion in Parliament should be free 
some of the attacks on Mr. Churchill are calculated to have a 
deplorable effect on our Allies, who see in the Prime Minister the 
embodiment of British resolution and Allied hopes. 

* . * * 

Congress danced and Shanghai, I see, still races. My information 
is derived from Horse and Hound, which quotes a Reuter message 
dated April 17th to the effect that “ Race-meetings are still being 
held on the famous racecourse in the centre of the city... . By 
arrangement with the Japanese 70 per cent. of the profits go to the 
Japanese army and 30 per cent. to the Shanghai Race Club, a 
British company.” The writer of the Horse and Hound article 
adds that “ even if the general conditions are more or less unpleasant, 
as they probably are, it is to be hoped that they are being alleviated 
to some extent at any rate for those members of the British and 
American communities who go in for racing.” I don’t know that 
I hope that myself very strongly. There is a little too much Hare 
and Hound about British and American race-goers who help to make 
profits for the benefit (up to 70 per cent.) of the Japanese army. But 
I have yet to be convinced that such persons exist. 

* o * + 

The sudden death of Professor Malinowski at Yale is a great loss 
to anthropology in general and to the London School of Economics, 
where he held the Chair in that subject. His book on the Trobrian 
islanders is, I suppose, his outstanding work, and it has a topical 
interest at the moment, in that the unfortunate islanders whose habits 
be studied in such detail—and very singular habits some of them 
are—are situated full in the Japanese bombing zone off 
the coast of New Guinea. Bronislaw Malinowski was the 
pioneer in this field, for whereas anthropologists had previously 
(unless they were primarily administrators or missionaries and only 
anthropologists incidentally) made relatively brief visits to the scene 
of their jnvestigations, he settled down for some fifteen months 
among the Trobrian islanders, learning their language and sharing 
their normal life. His other important contribution was in the appli- 
cation of anthropology to administration in Africa and elsewhere ; 
through the African Institute in London he had trained many colonial 
administrators. There is something appropriate at this time in their 
indebtedness to this brilliant investigator, who was Polish on both 
sides by birth and educated in Poland, though naturalised here after 
the last war. 


Translation is a difficult art, and some foreign words, it is as well 
to recognise, refuse to stand an alien environment at all. I have 
been reading Philip Barrés’ book on General de Gaulle, of which 
both French and English editions have been published this week 
Barrés tells how at the end of 1933 he asked Paul Reynaud about 
this unknown colonel, whom so many people seemed to have heard 
of in Germany, and no one had heard of in France. “Vous n 
connaissez pas de Gaulle?” said the future Prime Minister, mention. 
ing that the French soldier had been cited by the German General 
Guderian in his book on tanks, Achtung-Panzer. “De Gaulle 
Cest un gaillard qui peut sauver la France.” Gaillard is the 
problem. ‘The English version “De Gaulle? He’s the boy who 
can save France” hardly seems to get it. Perhaps “the sportsman” 
in its slightly slang sense ; or “ the lad.” 

7 * - * 

One might suppose that a British citizen wanting to enter a British 
Dominion could merely say, like Palmerston’s Don Pacifico, “ Civis 
Britannicus sum,” produce evidence to that effect and be appro 
priately welcomed. By no means, apparently ; not, that is, if he 
wants to go from the United States to Canada. The trouble, judging 
by the experience of:a well-known Englishman who has just made 
the attempt, is not so much that Canada will not let you in as 
that the United States will not let you out. Diligent inquiries 
as to whether an exit-permit from the U.S.A. was necessary elicited 
the answer from the immigration officials that it was, from the visa 
department that it was not, from the British Consulate that it was 
not, from the British Library of Information that it was not. The 
would-be traveller, in the end gave it up and stayed put. 

* * * * 

The requisitioning of tyres from laid-up cars is a more drastic 
step than it sounds. Many people have taken to small cars in the 
interests of economy and laid up larger ones. They are ex hypothesi 
all of them people who legitimately need cars, or will be after the 
end of June, when there will be no basic allowance and every caf 
on the road must be using the so-called “supplementary ” ration, 
for which a good case has to be made. But small cars tend to get 
out of order, and repairs and replacements are increasingly difficult. 
Hitherto there has always been the laid-up car to fall back on in an 
emergency ; it can always be licensed, and its vitals recovered from 
the police station where they have been deposited. Tyrelessness will 
end that possibility, and country-dwellers may be left badly stranded. 

7 * * * 

The Union of Post Office Workers is disturbed at the nature of the 
conversations indulged in by users of the shilling (actually now 
Is. 2d.) evening trunk telephone calls, of which various speakers, 
themselves telephone-operators, give detailed examples. For myself, 
I am equally disturbed at the disclosure that telephone-operators 
spend their time listening to private telephone conversations. Is this 
under official instructions or—as I should have supposed—in contra- 
vention of them? The average citizen expects to be able to rely 
on the privacy of the telephone-system, as well as the privacy of 


the postal-system. 
. * * * 


S.P.C.E. 


I, “ Janus,” I am desolated to say, must—or at any rate ought to— 
wear a double damn on my chest for a week for the phrase (last 


week) “one of few Englishmen who really knows and undet- 
stands .” Impetuous wielder of an errant pen. Presidency 
of S.P.C.E. hereby resigned. JANUS. 
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KERCH AND KHARKOV 


By STRATEGICUS 


HEN we attempt to discover the meaning of the two opera- 

tions on the Russian front it is well to remember that 
whatever their strength and purpose they cannot fail to affect the 
critical campaign which must soon begin there. This is evident 
fom a consideration of the position of the two places mainly 
involved. Russia cannot, for instance, be driven out of the Kerch 
peninsula without the quesuons of the invasion of the Caucasus 
ind Black Sea control taking on a new colour. Similarly, Germany 
cannot lose the area about Kharkov without an essential change 
in the possibilities of an advance through the Ukraine or an attack 
suth of Moscow. Each of these places is cardinal to the situation 
existing before the attacks opened. 

The position about Kerch was built up after the brilliant attack 
atthe end of December. It was established by two landings, one 
at Kerch and the other two days later at Feodosia. This place, 
which was subsequently lost, lies at the western edge of the small 
bay that creates the Kerch waist, and, just as the Kerch attack 
was designed to act as a diversion from Sevastopol, the Feodosia 
landing was planned*to give the Kerch attack time to establish 
itself; As a result, very strong positions were built up across the 
waist of the peninsula, which is only about twelve miles wide. The 
German attack upon Sevastopol at once lost much of its weight, 
and was never resumed in the same strength; but the mere fact 
that two such strong assaults had been delivered upon the 
fortress suggests the importance which the Germans attach to its 
possession. 

The recent attack on Kerch was delivered on a front of 
than two miles, but it was made with two great advantages. It 
was possible to land troops behind the front line, and as the 
front of attack was so small it was easy to concentrate against it 
an overwhelming number of guns and dive-bombers. There was 
mother advantage for the enemy. The bridgehead held by the 
Russians was only about 38 miles deep, and in that space they 
had not the facility of manoeuvre possessed by General Mannstein, 
who controls the whole of the Crimea outside Sevastopol. It is not 
% extraordinary, therefore, that the enemy contrived to penetrate 
the defence as that almost a fortnight later he had not driven 
the Russians out of the peninsula. General Kozlov, the Russian 
commander, must from the beginning have laboured under the 
difficulty of the sea-crossing at his back. Reinforcement could not 
fail to be difficult, and it might in case of a setback make the 
position worse by blocking the meagre communications and pre- 
venting movement. It is astonishing under the circumstances that 
his troops, as I write, are still fighting in the peninsula. It has 
wen been reported that he has attempted to relieve the pressure 
on Kerch by fresh landings just as last December he landed at 
Feodosia. 

The main reason for the Germans’ attack is probably that they 
want to initiate a new threat to the rear of the Tagenrog line, and 
to the whole Caucasian position. If they can instal themselves 
in the peninsula they will be able to threaten from the air almost 
il the possible alternatives to Sevastopol up to Batum, and to that 
extent they will have achieved freedom of movement across the 
Black Sea. Indeed, it is the simple fact that with every mile 
they can advance across the Strait they will still further threaten 
the remaining sea-bases of the Black Sea fleet, and at the same 
time make their advance more powerful. At the moment they can 
we only a small stretch of the Black Sea for sea-transport, but if 
they can turn the Russians out of Sevastopol they will be able 
make a leap forward to that magnificent base. The clearing 
the Kerch peninsula, has, therefore, two advantages: it gives 
the Germans a new platform for their attack on the Caucasus area, 
ind it destroys a position which might have offered a launching- 
yound for an attack on their flank when they next attempt to capture 
Sevastopol. 

Kharkov is, however, a much more important position. It is un- 
likely that from the peninsula of Kerch major Operations could be 
tunched ; but from Kharkov a decisive movement may develop. 


less 


The territorial importance of Moscow is that it is the nerve-ganglion 
of Russia, In it the communications of the country centre ; and the 
position of Kharkov cannot better be described than by calling it the 
Moscow*of the Ukraine. Its railway communications with the south 
grip the whole coast from Kherson to Tagenrog. East, west and 
north of it main or subsidiary roads and railways cover the country 
up to Kiev and Kursk; and it is difficult to conceive of its fall without 
repercussions over the whole area. The Russians had already control 
of the northern part of the line to Tagenrog and, as far as Lozovaya, 
of the main line to the Crimea. Now their offensive is threatening 
the third of the main lines to the south at Krasnograd. 

It has been very difficult to gather the strength and scope of the 
offensive ; but now it seems to be clear that something of both can 
be inferred from the information that the attack is taking place over 
the front between Volchansk and Krasnograd. The arc of the 
advance runs through Chugyev and its length is a hundred miles. 
There have been reports that it extends another 40 miles or so as far 
as Belgorod. An offensive of that extent cannot be described as a 
minor affair, and it may be assumed that very considerable forces 
have been engaged. It is known also that the Russians have advanced 
in some places as far as 40 miles. Correspondents report that 
Kharkov is in flames ; but, whether that is true or not, it is certain 
that the Russians cannot be far away. At Chugyev they Were only 
23 miles to the east ; and, crossing the Donetz at that point, it is 
known that they have advanced several miles. 

We cannot complain, and it is not unusual, that the Russian 
command should give us so little news of the details of the opera- 
tions. At the time no one knew how near the Germans were to 
Moscow last year. The fact that they could see the city with their 
field-glasses was not disclosed at the time ; and perhaps it is just as 
well. But this reticence has its disadvantages. Krasnograd lies on 
the Poltava-Kiev railway, and it would be of intense interest to know 
how far the advance has penetrated along that important railway line. 
If we look ng farther than Poltava the position would be radically 
changed. Even the capture of Krasnograd would make a significant 
difference. At the moment it is impossible to mention a single place 
which Russia has reoccupied, though we know that there are many. 
What we certainly know is the damage she is doing to the German 
concentrations. She has destroyed a large number of tanks, and the 
completeness of the surprise gained is suggested by the number of 
guns captured. 

The roads over which she is advancing are strewn with the 
wreckage of transport, tanks, guns and all sorts of supplies ; and 
this raises the question of how so complete a surprise was contrived. 
Marshal Timoshenko must have had the offensive prepared for 
some time before he struck, and then he presumably waited for the 
first dry spell to give him a reasonable chance of getting in the first 
blow. He evidently forestalled the Germans completely ; and it is a 
notable fact that before he launched his offensive there was no sign 
of any concentration on the other side of the line that would suggest 
preparation for resuming the advance. He has, therefore, a short 
period before the Germans can bring up adequate reserves to cope 
with the initial break-through. Up to the present moment, they have 
not succeeded in stopping the advance, though they have checked its 
pace. This was in any case to be expected. As soon as a battle is 
joined it begins to lose its design as well as its impetus ; and the 
Germans have shown themselves remarkably stubborn in defence. 
The counter-attack against the sector of the front readjusted at the 
end of January was so clearly indicated that Timoshenko must have 
anticipated it. 

If one may trust the reports, it seems clear that he concentrated 
upon the Kharkov front a great air-superiority and made great play 
with his dive-bombers. He is also said to be using numbers of the 
heaviest types of tanks and much artillery ; it is upon the latter rather 
than the former that one must rely for the reduction of the elaborate 
defensive works with which the Germans have studded their posi- 
tions. He is quite rightly avoiding frontal attacks upon such posi- 
tions. Heavy shell is the best answer to concrete, and the Russians 
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showed on the Karelian isthmus that they have a technique for deal- 
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strength of nearly four divisions has apparently been destroyed 
already, and a very great amount of material and supplies has either 
been destroyed or captured. The Russians have launched the spring 


campaign, and it is their and our hope that they may throw the 
German plans completely out of gear. 


THE ETHICS OF BOMBING 


By FRANCIS GOWER 

RITERS in the correspondence columns of The Spectator and 
per have recently expressed anxiety in regard to wh 
might be called the ethics of our present bombing policy. That such 
views can be expressed in the midst of what is still, after all, a 
desperate war for survival is an encouraging example of the degree to 
which we have managed to maintain the values of a humane and 
civilised society. But when writers speak in such terms as “ the indis- 
criminate bombing of civilians,” or even suggest that some of our 
recent bombing was not so much indiscriminate as primarily directed 
against public buildings, shops and houses, they show themselves 
to be ill-informed about the nature of the objectives of the recent 
R.A.F. raids. Their protests hardly suggest that they have thought 
out very carefully the many sides of this difficult question. 

Take the example of the four consecutive night-raids on Rostock. 
In these raids aircraft were detailed to attack both the town of 
Rostock and the main Heinkel aircraft factory, which lies on its 
outskirts. One of the most beautifully clear air-reconnaissance 
photographs ever taken shows that what were, probably, three one- 
ton bombs fell directly through the roof of the main assembly-shed, 
and that several of the other assembly-sheds of the plant received 
damage. Every newspaper-reader has seen these photographs, with 
the damaged fuselages of the half-finished Heinkels, pulled out into 
the open from the gutted shops. 

It is true, however, that the highly conservative experts who 
estimate the damage from these air-photographs have also concluded 
that the terrifying proportion of 70 per cent. of all buildings in the 
town of Rostock was destroyed. Was this, then, an instance of 
the indiscriminate bombing of civilians? Before we proceed to 
any such conclusion, it is necessary to remember that the town 
of Rostock is honeycombed with smaller engineering-plants and 
workshops, which are almost all engaged in sub-contracting for the 
manufacture of parts for the great Heinkel plant on the out- 
skirts (and some for the Neptune shipyards, which were also 
well bombed). It is true, of course, that many of our bombs fell, 
not on these workshops, but, as the photographs show, on the public 
services, power-stations, the gas and electric light mains, the railway- 
station, and the railway-lines, and, undoubtedly, the houses of the 
town. But Rostock was, in fact, a great interdependent unit for the 
production of Heinkel aircraft. The gas, light and power and other 
public services of the town were an integral and indispensable part 
of the industrial life of the place. 

Finally, let us face the fact that the most important part of any 
productive activity is the skilled workers who undertake it. The 
skilled workers who produce the Heinkels which have bombed us, 
which have bombed our troops in Libya, which are bombing our 
Russian allies, live, or lived, at Rostock. Some of them were killed 
in the raids, a very high proportion of them were rendered homeless. 
Was this a crime? I, as it happens, am an opponent of Lord 
Vansittart’s views. I, personally, bear no grudge against the skilled 
workers of Rostock, or of any other German town. I think that 
they were no more, or less, responsible for the war than ourselves. 
I believe that they, too, with ourselves, are victims of the Nazi 
attempt to conquer the world for Fascism. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me grotesque to suggest that these workers should be immune from 
our attacks. They appear to me to be every bit as much a part 
of our enemy’s fighting forces as are the uniformed men who fly 
the tombers which they make, or the soldiers of the German 
Panzer divisions. What is, I think, indispensable is that we should 
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always make it plain that we are not attacking these German 
workers as individuals, as workers, or as human beings. We are 
attacking them simply and solely because they are key-units in the 
German war-machine which is attempting to subdue us and all 
the rest of the world to its own filthy will. And so long as they 
remain a part of that machine, we can do no other than attack 
them to the very utmost of our ability. 

Unfortunately (in my view) not all of our raids are as successful 
as those which were made on Rostock ; but they are roughly of 
the same character. It is true that French workers lost their lives 
in the Renault raid of March 3rd last, but the final assessment of 
the photographic evidence of the results of the Renault raid is that it 
will be impossible to use the plant again on anywhere near the 
same scale as before for a period of years, if then. It is further 
estumated that the Renault works could have produced in the next 
year sufficient armoured vehicles and other equipment to supply 
three armoured divisions. Should we have been justified in sacrific. 
ing the lives of British, Russian and Ameritan soldiers with whom 
these armoured divisions would have fought, for the sake of sparing 
the French workers who lived round the edge of the Renauk 
plant? 

Again, our raid on Liibeck is, naturally enough, criticised because 
of the very great architectural beauty of that town. But Liibeck is 
not merely a museum-piece; it is also an important port both 
for the shipment of iron ore, the supply of which is essential to 
the German productive system, and for the stream of supply up 
the Baltic to the northern half of the eastern front. We now know 
that for a period of weeks after our raid the port was totally closed 
to traffic of all sorts. Consider the position in which we should 
find ourselves if we listened to those who would ask us to desist 
from these attacks. What, for example, would our Russian allies 
say to us if we told them that we could not prevent the production 
of Heinkels, with which the Germans were bombing them, because 
we could not bear the idea of inflicting casualties amongst the 
population of Rostock? Our Russian allies, rightly or wrongly, do 
not consider that our raids on Germany are, in themselves, anything 
like an adequate form of assistance to Russia. But what would they 
think if even these attacks were called off? I have little doubt 
myself that what they would think would be that behind all our 
pious talk was fear of the reprisals with which Germany has 
threatened us, and which, to a relatively small extent, and at a high 
price to her own aircraft, she has undertaken. What, again, would 
our merchant-seamen, keeping our life-line open, say, if they were 
told that we must not make raids like the recent two on Kiel, in 
which both of the two great submarine building-yards were 
damaged, and the daylight attack on the submarine-engine-building 
plant at Augsburg? 

It is not perhaps of some significance that the German propaganda 
machine is making an impassioned plea to us to desist from night 
bombing? The so-called new British Broadcasting Station, which 
is, of course, simply a German propaganda-organ broadcasting from 
occupied Europe, but which poses as an authentic British station 
with the interests of British people deeply at heart, assures us that 
“air-war is just a waste of energy”; that “the people should 
raise their voices and demand that this vicious game of reprisals 
should stop”; that “we must expect something pretty ghastly in 
retaliation for Rostock.” What a pity the Nazi leaders did not 
think of all this in the winter of 1940-41, when they were dropping 
three or four tons of bombs on us for every ton we dropped on 
Germany. Now it is the other way about. Must we abandon 
each form of warfare just when it becomes advantageous to us and 
damaging to our enemies? Surely that way nothing but defeat, 
with all the incalculable consequences which defeat would mean, 
would lie ahead of us. 

Finally, is it true to assume that we are doing nothing but 
injury to the German people when we bomb German cities? I, for 
one, have been impressed by the books written by the American 
correspondents who themselves, during their residence in Germany, 
experienced our bombing and the German reaction to it. We 
should not, I think, neglect such a book as Mr. Joseph Harsch’s 
Pattern of Conquest. Mr. Harsch was the Berlin correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and shows throughout his book 
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that he was a humane man, who earnestly considered the moral 
and ethical issues raised by bombing. He writes that our bombing 
“points inexorably to the way whereby Germany can perhaps be 
taught that the golden rule has a reverse corollary ; ‘what you do 
to others, they will do to you,’ the way whereby Germany may 
some day reach national maturity and become a constructive member 
of the World Community.” 

Mr. Harsch, at any rate, evidently believes that an anti-Fascist 
worker in Rostock, as he surveys the ruins, will be able, for example, 
to point Out to a comrade who has perhaps been brought under 
Nazi influence that the easy war of conquest which Hitler promised 
and which, even a year ago, he seemed to be achieving, has become 
a nightmare of retribution. The aroused peoples of the world 
are giving back to Germany what the Nazi criminal leaders misled 
Germany into giving to Poland, to Holland, to Belgrade, to Coventry, 
to Plymouth, and to every other city which German bombers could 
reach. Can we be sure that it is unnecessary to give to that anti- 
Fascist German worker the materials from which he can teach 
that lesson to the rest of the German people? 


GAULLISME 


By A FORMER PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

UCH political discussion is at present being conducted as though 
M the reasons for which the Anglo-French alliance was sought 
as an essential buttress to our security have ceased to be valid. 
This is singular; the bombs dropped on this island by aeroplanes 
operating from bases in France have surely been the most con- 
dusive evidence that our frontier ought to be at least on the 
Rhine, if not, indeed, a good deal farther east. 

The military defeat of France, therefore, has not proved that 
we were wrong to link our fate with the French, but that the 
co-operation of the two great western nations was totally insufficient, 
that our joint preparations were too late, and on too narrow a basis. 
If the French people had, indeed, followed the lead of the 
collaborators, there would be very little today for us to fight for. 
Without a French people determined to be free again, it would 
be impossible to build a western Europe not dominated by Germany. 
We should have to accept a future in which we were permanently 
within range of German-controlled guns on the Calais shore. 
Britain would become a cis-Atlantic barbican of America—a sort 
of gigantic Malta. Our own sacrifices, therefore, would lose more 
than half their value as a contribution to our future if the French 
people did not refuse to be intimidated by the murder of hostages 
and the blackmail exercised by the retention of their prisoners. 

Looking back, we are bound to recognise that the crystallisation 
of French resistance was to a quite astonishing degree the work 
of one man, Charles de Gaulle—a man of whom the French people 
knew very little indeed before his promotion to the rank of General 
on May 15th, 1940, buf who had made a very considerable reputation 
for himself as a military thinker with the German General Staff. 

M. Philippe Barrés, in the useful little book* he has just written on 
the leader of the Free French Forces, rightly begins by recalling 
the first occasion on which he heard the name de Gaulle mentioned. 
That occasion was a dinner at the house of Ribbentrop in Berlin in 
April, 1934. The speaker was Ribbentrop himself, who asked if it 
was really true that Colonel de Gaulle, who had exploded the theory 
of the Maginot Line, was practically unknown in France. He was, 
but he was already thoroughly well known in Germany. 

General de Gaulle’s great decision to defy the authority of 
Marshal Pétain and of General Weygand was made the easier for him 
because he had already schooled himself to independent judgement 
of French military technique and organisation. The collapse of 
the French army was not for him the end of an illusion. Since 
the application of his own ideas was the secret of the enemy’s 
success, he had no reason to believe in a monopoly of victory held 
by his opponents. At Moncornet, on May 17th-19th, and at Abbe- 
ville, on May 30th-31st, he had shown that in the practical handling 
of tanks a French general had little to learn from the Germans in 
the theory of their use. 








*Charles de Gaulle. By Philippe Barrés. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
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On June 17th, 1940, the Paul Reynaud government, of which 
General de Gaulle was a member, resigned. On June 18th the 
General flew to London, and on that night he issued his first appeal 
to the French people over the wireless. This appeal was not an 
act of faith ; it was an intellectual analysis. The General first of 
all pointed out that it was the men who had been responsible for 
France’s armies for many years who had formed a new government, 
and had appealed for an armistice. “It is the tanks, the aeroplanes, 
the strategy of the Germans which surprised our chiefs and brought 
them to the point where we are today. The very same means that 
conquered us can be used one day to give us victory. France is 
not aione. She has a vast empire behind her. She can form a 
coalition with the British Empire which holds the seas. She 
can, like England, have limitless access to the immense industrial 
powers of the United States. The war has not been decided by 
the battle of France. This war is a world war.” To this admirable 
statement of the case General de Gaulle added: “ Whatever may 
come, the flame of French resistance must never be extinguished, 
and it will not be extinguished.” It is fitting that the declaration by 
which one man made certain that France, and, therefore, Europe, 
should survive, should be an unvarnished statement of fact leading 
logically to action. Realism, reason and action are the three condi- 
tions of liberty. 

It would obviously have been unrealistic, however, to expect 
the masses of the French nation, scattered in appalling confusion 
along the roads of France, to react at once to this logic. Its 
appeal was in the first instance to the few men in responsible 
positions who were able to act. Why did so few of them follow 
General de Gaulle’s lead? The error into which practically all 
concerned fell was excessive hope of action from French overseas 
territories, especially N. Africa. The political leaders who wished 
to carry on the fight fled to Morotco, but found that they had 
fled into a trap. There is in French colonial history no tradition 
of independent political judgement. French colonies are expected 
to grow up as organic parts of the motherland, sharing with and 
dependent on the decisions taken at Paris. In practice this meant 
the will of Marshal Pétain, to which all colonial Governors bowed 
except M. Eboué, who rallied the Tchad to the Free French move- 
ment at the end of August. 

The Free French colonial territories which were ultimately 
grouped together in Africa, and in the Pacific, are of very great 
strategic and of some economic importance, but they are not 
comparable in political importance to the movement of resistance 
which has grown up inside France. This movement probably does 
not, in most cases, Owe its initial organisation to intervention from 
the Free French Headquarters, but its unifying inspiration was the 
act of resistance performed by Charles de Gaulle on the London 
wireless on June 18th, 1940. The Free French Forces are the 
bodily symbol of the French will, of French honour preserved 
through adversity. The German plan of maintaining an occupied 
and an unoccupied France, of leaving to a government at Vichy 
sufficient rope to go through the gestures of independence, was 
admirably conceived for the division and confusion of French 
minds. German propaganda has sought to play on all the old 
French partisan instincts, both as between the two zones and by 
representing General de Gaulle sometimes as a Fascist and some- 
times as an agent of Jews, Freemasons and Communists. 

But the greatest unifying force in France today is the desire 
to expel the Boche, and the only Frenchmen who can work for 
this overtly are the members of the Free French Forces. They 
are, therefore, the natural centre of attraction for all healthy French 
elements, and “ Gaullisme ” is a movement which includes groups 
of independent origin ranging from the extreme Right to the 
extreme Left. That is why General de Gaulle is necessarily a 
political leader, and not merely the commander of a military force. 
He is hampered as a politician by his own intellectual approach to 
problems, by a lack of personal warmth in public contacts, and no 
doubt also by his lack of political experience prior to his entry 
into Paul Reynaud’s Ministry on June 7th, 1940. But his rational 
courage has placed him indisputably at the head of the French 
movement of resistance in all important sectors of French opinion, 
most of all in France itself, 
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HERE are far more like-minded people than like-minded 
governments, and they are like-minded about a far greater 
variety of subjects. In his recent book, The Lost Peace, Mr. Harold 


Butler remarks that “the constitution, or iather absence of con- 
stitution, of the British Commonwealth of Nations deserves much 
more attention as a possible method of international organisation.” 
The number and importance, as a source of unity, of the organisa- 
tions within the British Commonwealth linking like-minded people 
for social purposes, seems largely to have escaped the notice of 
political thinkers ; yet their sustained activity has done as much as 
any other single influence—as much as the Crown, or the English 
language, Or governmental or economic ties—to bring about that 
spontaneous cohesion in time of crisis which has so often astonished 
the world, 

Having observed at first hand for five years the life of the United 
States, I may be excused for venturing an opinion with regard to the 
sources of American unity. A common language ; a federal govern- 
ment; free trade; the development of easy communications ; all 
these have contributed to the growth of that unity. But I believe 
that they have made their contribution less as unifying elements in 
themselves than as factors promoting the ability of like-minded 
people to organise for social purposes. The same pattern of unity 
in daily life is repeated endlessly in cities and townships across the 
breadth of the North American continent ; it is mainly the work of 
innumerable societies and conventions of like-minded people. An 
attempt may be made to define the essential nature of these 
organisations : 

“The participants (@) are animated by a common interest ; 
(b) possess a common expertise in some clearly defined field of social 
activity ; (c) aim at a common, though not always clearly defined, 
social purpose. That purpose may be mutual aid; it may be 
educational, religious, scientific, economic, sporting; it is seldom 
political in the sense of uniting the participants in support of a 
common body of political doctrine, save in so far as such a doctrine 
is inherent in the freedom to organise.” 

The web of social ties formed by such organisations is immensely 
diffuse. in the liberal world to which we have been accustomed. 
But in the totalitarian world the threads are carefully woven into the 
predominant pattern of political thought. In Nazi-occupied Europe, 
wherever similar free organisations existed—international labour, 
sporting, Catholic, youth organisations—they have been destroyed 
and every effort has been made to substitute for them organisations 
on the totalitarian model: “Kraft durch Freude” for Sokols or 
Workers’ Travel Associations; “Hitlerjugend” for Boy Scouts. 
Even though the enemy’s efforts to pervert the peoples of Europe, 
in the interests of a New Order under Nazi domination, have been 
largely unsuccessful, he uses powerful drugs and their action is in- 
sidious. It requires great moral courage, especially on the part of the 
young and of those whose position or possessions mean much to 
them, to withstand a well -judged mixture of intimidation and 
bribery ; and it would surely be a powerful weapon in our armoury 
if we could be asserting, with a wealth of actual examples, that for 
every institution and instrument of social service that Hitler perverts 
or destroys, the Allies have two new ones not merely planned, but 
equipped, with the materials and the men and women ready to set 
them going in co-operation with the peoples now oppressed. 

The Nazis have sought to build organisations, ‘subservient to their 
purpose, in those domains of social life which provide ground for 
the development of their social philosophy. Can we not learn a 
lesson from the enemy and should we not be preparing, in the field 
of social reconstruction, to rebuild on ground of our own choosing? 

Perhaps it may be thought that the initiative in this matter should 
be left to the Allied Governments, in fulfilment of the general prin- 
ciples of post-war action laid down in the Atlantic Charter. Certain 
steps have, it is true, been taken in the political and economic fields. 
But in both cases action has barely been initiated or is still in 
contemplation, and it requires for its fulfilment the development of 
like-mindedness among governments ranging from the U.S.A. to 
the U.S.S.R., a process which is bound to be slow. 
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In these fields, then, the governments have many a long row x 
hoe ; and it seems improbable that they will have much time 
thought to spare for social problems until others, of more immediar 
governmental concern, have been settled. Nor is it specially desig. 
able that they should ; since, if the examples of the British Commop. 
wealth and the United States afford any guidance, we ought to log 
quite as much to like-minded people as to like-minded governmeny 
for the building of organisations designed to promote internationg 
social progress. Moreover, the discovery of an area and method ¢ 
co-operation among like-minded people presents no comparable diff. 
culties. On the contrary, men and women interested in suc 
subjects as public hygiene, nutrition, scientific agriculture, housing 
and education (in its technical as distinct from its political 
ideological aspects) are notably like-minded, whether they be draw, 
from the United States, the British Commonwealth, the Sovie 
Union or any of the European Allied countries. They would cer. 
tainly find enough common ground, within the particular field ip 
which they possess a common interest and expertise, to arrive z 
rapid agreement regarding practical problems of post-wz 
reconstruction. 

Suppose that Social Reconstruction Foundations could be estab 
lished, with branches wherever a sufficient number of people exists 
having a particular interest in one of the countries that will neg 
help for social reconstruction. Besides this localised interest, the 
would have a general interest in the various aspects of social r 
construction such as I have mentioned above ; and could be unite 
by sub-division into ‘specialist sections for each of those aspects and 
recombination for research and action in respect to them. A o 
ordinating and advisory Central Council, on which like-minde 
groups and organisations other than those directly associated with 
the Foundations could be represented, would enable them to draw 
upon a wide reservoir of knowledge and resources in formulating 
general policies and would provide a further basis of unity in action 
The Allied governments could then ask for the joint and seven 
assistance of the Foundations, and welcome initiatives from them, 
in regard to such matters as the following: 

The formation of public health units for transportation 
occupied territory immediately on its evacuation by the enemy, in 
order to help the local population in reconstituting public healt 
services. The problems to be considered would vary according w 
social and geographical conditions (national peculiarities, state o 
local development, urban, rural, mountain); but the optimum unt 
in each case, its equipment and the training of its personnel, would 
be capable of standardisation by experts in public hygiene for th 
benefit of all. 

The evolution of a common basis of action for composing and 
getting printed the millions of school and college text-books (besides 
other educational equipment) that will be required to replace thos 
that have been suppressed or destroyed by the enemy. There i 
a wide range of educational requirement into which political and 
ideological considerations do not enter; and agreement amon 
educational specialists within even a small part of this range would 
mark a great advance in international co-operation. 

The provision of seed and breeding-stock for the rehabilitation d 
agriculture; a matter mentioned by Sir John Russell o@ 
March 2oth at the British Association’s conference on Post-Wa 
Agricultural Reconstruction. He referred to the need for finding, 
and beginning as soon as possible to grow, seed of varieties suil- 
able for transportation to particular areas of Europe ; and of pro 
viding stock of breeds that local farmers (particularly peasant 
farmers) understand and like. In this connexion he proposed ask 
ing for the help of Canadian and American farmers who have em 
grated from the occupied European countries—help which would 
seem hardly susceptible of organisation otherwise than within som 
such larger framework as is here suggested. 

Many other urgent post-war problems will arise that are better 
suited for treatment by the organisation of like-minded groups @ 
people than by governmental action. Indeed, if we wish to enlis 
in support of such efforts, the maximum number of like-minded 
people of all parties, the less our organisation is associated with 
the policies of any particular government the better. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been both touched and disconcerted of late by realising 

with what depth of emotion the men and women of this country 
centre their hopes upon the Russian front. I do not find, in address- 
ing audiences whether in London or the provinces, that they 
respond with more than perfunctory approval to commendation of 
our own prowess by sea or land or air : nor are they vividly mind- 
ful of the stark dangers through which we have passed or even of 
the gratitude which we owe to those who, under the inspiration 
of a heroic leader, saved Britain when she was crippled, battered 
and alone. I do not find that they recognise the fact that the selfless, 
the almost reckless, help given in the hour of trial by our Dominions, 
our colonies and our dependencies is a proof that our Imperial 
mission has not been ill fulfilled. The refusal of occupied Europe 
to surrender either to blandishments, starvation or police terrorism 
(a refusal which at a later stage of the war may prove of real 
strategical importance) is taken (unwittingly, ignorantly, selfishly) 
almost for granted. A reference to the struggle in which our 
Chinese Allies have for so long been engaged provokes but a 
surface ripple of condolence ; while a statement of the vast power 
which the United States are so rapidly, and at such sacrifice, 
accumulating for final victory arouses among English audiences but 
afew perfunctory nods of acquiescence. Yet one has only to 
mention Russia and the whole meeting flames as suddenly as a 
wisp of hay drenched in paraffin; one feels upon one’s cheek the 
wind of the wings of passion. Akin to this uncalculating enthusiasm 
was that aroused among progressive people by the first victories 
of the French revolutionary armies. It had all seemed so hopeless 
at first, and liberal Europe groaned aloud when the troops of 
Rochambeau and Lafayette flung down their rifles and bolted at 
the very sight of an Austrian patrol ; when the armies of the Duke 
of Brunswick were with eighteenth-century leisure advancing upon 
Paris ; when they had already reached the defiles of the Argonne. 
Then came Valmy and thereafter Jemappes. Startled subalterns of 
His Majesty’s régiment of foot guards would find themselves 
addressed in Cheapside as “citizen soldier” and many merchants 
of the City of London had their signet rings engraved with the 
semblance of a cap of liberty upon a pike. Then followed Neer- 
winden and the long phase of disillusionment which slid insensibly 
into the Napoleonic wars. 

* * * * 


Our debt to the Russian armies and people is one which we 
should keep for ever in our consciousness. It is not merely that they 
have destroyed a large portion of Hitler’s troops and equipment, 
it is also that they have dealt a heavy blow to the legend of Hitler’s 
infallibility. Whatever be the outcome of this war, the chapter of 
its history which Mr. Churchill has called “The glory of Russia” 
will always form a chapter which will be read with thankfulness 
and awe. The magnitude of the Russian achievement in destroying 
% many Germans, in throwing the German armies back from 
Leningrad and Moscow, in removing so much of their own munitions 
industry across congested lines of communication, blinds many 
of us to the extent of the losses which they have sustained. Their 
casualties have been appalling ; their war-potential has been severely 
hampered ; and Hitler’s armies have within five months occupied 
an area of former Russian territory approaching twice the size of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland combined. It is unfair to 
Russia to concentrate upon the glory of her resistance without 
giving careful thought to the grave sacrifices in men, material and 
territory which that resistance has entailed. It is unfair to our own 
people to assure them that the campaign of 1942 is certain to be 
ai exact replica of that of 1941, or that when the sleet of next 
October howls across the steppes Hitler will inevitably find himself 
with another two million casualties and still deprived of his winter 
quarters and his oil. We can all believe that within the next three 
months the Russians will once again be able to inflict crippling 
losses upon the Germans; but that belief must be tempered by 
the consideration that such a result will only be achieved by almost 
superhuman effort on the part of the Russians and. ourselves. If 


aece asa 


at the end of August the German armies and air force are still 
battering in vain against a wali of Russian might, then indeed we 
may cherish the great hope of an early and decisive victory for 
the United Nations. But if that hope be unfulfilled, or only 
partially realised, then we may regret that so large a portion of 
our people have regarded Russia as almost the sole guarantor of 
victory, and have not realised with sufficient clarity that in the West 
proportions of power are also being assembled which, although 
through long and arduous paths, will also ensure the German 


downfall. 
* *x * *x 


The clamour for a “second” front is inevitable and (as the 
Prime Minister pointed out in his recent broadcast) in some ways 
salutary. But it does not proceed from any acute understanding 
of the strategic or transport position as it exists today. In the first 
place we are already fighting upon three fronts, in the Atlantic, 
in the Pacific and in the Middle East. In the second place the 
assistance given to Russia by the presence of our armies in Libya, 
Syria, Iraq and Iran is both useful and contiguous. And in the 
third place the public underestimates the substantial sacrifices being 
made in providing Russia with a stream of British war material 
across the northern or the southern routes. It is necessary also 
to bear in mind that if Hitler fajls to crush Russian resistance 
during the next three months he may well hesitate to commit his 
people to a second winter campaign in snow and ice. His reference 
to a second winter in his recent Reichstag speech had about it a 
flavour of insincerity, It is mere probable that if he fails this 
summer to achieve a decisive victory over Russia, he will strive 
desperately to extricate himself from his difficulties by offering most 
lavish terms. He has always shown himself an extreme opportunist, 
nor would be hesitate, if he deemed it suitable, to reverse his whole 
anti-bolshevik crusade as he reversed it in August, 1939. We must 
remember that Hitler (who has small regard for the property or 
independence of others) is in the position if necessary to offer rich 
rewards to Russia in return for an eastern peace. He could promise 
to give her, if he wins, not the Straits only, but the Persian Gulf, 
and the whole Empire of India. What counter-offers could the 
United Nations oppose to such extreme generosity? 


* * * * 


I agree with those who say that the Russian Government and 
people will never accept defeat. Their resources are still overwhelm- 
ing ; their courage remains superb ; the hatred which the Germans 
have aroused is as a furnace which cannot easily be quenched. 
The danger is rather that Hitler, if he fails to achieve a decision by 
September, may cut his losses and admit that, in so far as the 
Eastern front is concerned, it is Russia who has gained the victory. 
It is irksome to say these things, since in the present public 
mood they may be misinterpreted. Such is the state of public 
enthusiasm that the gentlest drop of caution hisses horribly as if 
it had fallen upon molten metal. I shall be accused, I suppose, 
of displaying an anti-Communist bias. I have no such bias and 
I have always wished, both that the Soviet experiment should have 
a fair opportunity of passing through difficulty into success, and 
that our own people should have more occasion to study the 
practical working of that experiment first hand. If it were physically 
possible I should much like today to see a group of Soviet foremen 
working in British factories and a group of British foremen working 
in Russian factories. My purpose is certainly not to presage dis- 
appointment or to criticise a gigantic social experiment. All I 
regret is that so many of my countrymen should have put all the 
eggs of their war-mindedness into the Russian basket. It is a 
splendid basket, a sturdy basket, a basket which may well bring 
all our eggs to market. But it is not the only basket. There is our 
own little basket, which has proved both taut and tough, and of 
which we ought to be prouder than we are. And there is the 
American basket, strong, expansive and capacious, which could and 
should house many, many millions of eggs. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Carlton and the London Pavilion 


“The Next of Kin,.”’ 
WITHIN the narrow limits of weekly praise and blame it is easy to 
lose sight of the full measure of the film’s accomplishment. To 
remind us of it we have at the head of the week’s entertainment a 
film which has all the excitement and immediacy of a murder on 
your doorstep and which was produced solely to carry an item of 
instruction to Army personnel. The arrival upon West End screens 
of an instructional film (that honest relation of the glamorous family 
is a reminder of a growing world of film-making and distribution 
which has its vigorous existence beyond the cinemas. Outside the 
plush palaces the propaganda and instructional film is building its 


own circuits of shows and audiences. The town and village hall, 


the civil defence depot, the workers’ hostel all are using and 
demanding films. Film shows at the meal break have become so 
much a part of the social life of some factories that the Films 
Division of the Ministry of Information has launched a screen 





periodical of its own—a film magazine called Worker to War Front, 
commentated by Colin Wills, with sequences ranging from the 
spinning of spiders’-webs for gunsights to advice on how to organise 
ration-buying for war-workers. This film journal will be regularly 
incorporated in factory programmes to embody lighter or shorter 
items than normally are appropriate to documentary production and 
will give these non-theatrical programmes a theatrical variety of 
interest. Besides the extra-theatrical work of Government depart- 
ments there are plenty of examples of non-official initiative. Last 
week-end Dr. Julian Huxley attended a meeting of the London 
Scientific Film Society to :peak a personal commentary to a remark- 
able zoological film, Galapagos, made by the Dartington Hall Film 
Unit. The recent growth, astonishing in war-time, of the scientific 
film society movement reflects a growing consciousness of the 
existence of science as a social force which must be directed in the 
public interest and which can be interpreted by the film. 

The documentary film, the film of propaganda and instruction are 
mobilised for the war effort, and The Next of Kin is an example— 
though scarcely representative of what is being done. This War 
Office film was clearly a very expensive production both in money 
and—more important these days—in production time, but by no 
means -all of the studio frills prove inappropriate to the serious 
purpose of the film. The moral is that careless talk loses lives, and 
The Next of Kin shows how a special landing force attacking an 
objective on the French coast is almost annihilated because a leakage 
of information has enabled the enemy to prepare his defence. The 
climax of the film is magnificently done. The technical accuracy 
with which the operation has been staged obviously derives from 
the need to satisfy the professionally knowledgeable audience for 
which the film was originally designed. The purpose was not 
primarily to entertain and the result is entertainment of the highest 
order. This is real war. The actors are submerged and forgotten 
in a body of men doing their job and revealing in expert comment 
their waning hope of survival. Earlier in the film we are nearer 
to studio convention: the sets and the stars shine with the light of 
romance and our intelligence service might perhaps have contributed 
the true professional flavour of spying as well as that of spy-catching. 
The film, however, possesses throughout a hard case of true 
behaviour, and the actors, influenced no doubt by the sobering 
proximity of the rank and file of the Worcestershire Regiment, have 
served their purpose nobly. Let us hope that it will occur to our 
film purveyors that there is a public market for realism in addition 
to this new customer in Whitehall. The Next of Kin owes its 
success firstly to the fact that it was made accurately to the measure 
of a propaganda purpose instead of in conformity with the rites and 
superstitions of the box-office myth, and secondly to the superb 
craftsmanship of director Thorold Dickinson. Watch how surely 
his camera moves, how precisely his scenes dovetail into his editing 
plan. When he makes his next film—whether for private or public 
showing—he must break still further away from the old studio 
taboos. After all there do exist more credible causes of treason 
than the one chosen in the film—a craving for cocaine. And why 
not go the whole propaganda hog and have the operation fail com- 
pletely instead of arranging that in spite of Nazi fore-knowledge the 
objectives are reached and destroyed? Nevertheless I believe that 
this film will help to stop dangerous gossip both in the Army, for 
which it was made, and amongst the general public. No one who 
sees the final sequences, with the bloody realism of the hand-to- 
hand fighting and the circle of horrifyingly unexpected Nazi tanks, 
artillery and dive-bombers closing in on the trapped and dis- 
appointed men, will be inclined to forget that modern tactics depend 
on surprise, and surprise depends on silence. EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A YOUNG rook, very curiously marked, was brought to me the 
other day after a thinning of the rookery. Its head was black. but 
both wings were marked by a regular and very pretty grey patter, 
as if it were descended from a hoodie. The little thing was a sad 
survival ; and for myself I cannot believe that the destruction of a 
rookery, which is a most pitiable sight, is justified on even the 
narrowest view of economy. The contribution of the rook to the 
balance of nature was assessed with singular thoroughness many 
years ago by the Hungarians, who are far from being a sentimental 
people. The verdict was that the rook is one of the farmer’s very 
best friends, until numbers become excessive, when it may 
do harm, not so much to crops as to ground-nesting game. Even 
where a certain amount of wheat is dug up, the destruction of grubs 
more than compensates. Except for the plover and the pheasant 
I should put the rook at the very top of the list of birds which 
destroy noxious grubs. At present there séems to be an almog 
Savage campaign for extermination. 


The Way of a Bee 

A device of extreme nicety and ingenuity has just been perfected 
for detecting the way of a bee in the air and the flower. The weight 
of the bee on passing over the floor of the exit or entrance to the 
hive sets up an electrical contact which registers the movement, and 
by help of this it now becomes possible to find out a number of 
small but suggestive points, such as the length of time taken by 
individual bees in each journey after pollen or honey, and _ the 
degree of activity shown at any given time of day or during any 
degree of warmth. Already by use of drops of coloured cellulose 
the progressive functions of individual bees as they grow up have 
been discovered—their advance, for example, from nursemaids t 
caterers ; and the general life history has been illuminated. The 
new device is being brought into practical use in the admirable 
little research apiary at Rothamsted. A number of the hives there 
have for some years been so nicely poised that the weight of bees 
and honey within them at different times of day is automatically 
registered and correlated with the clock and the weather. , 


its 


Icemen 

Queries have reached me on the exacter meaning of “ The Festival 
of the Three Icemen.” Three Catholic saints occupy on the 
calendar the three successive days, May 12th to 14th ; and are known 
(especially, I think, in Austria) as the Drei Eismanner. It is held 
by horticulturists there that when this critical date has passed the 
fruit blossom should be safe from killing frosts. As this festival 
is very nearly identical with one of Buchan’s cold spells, arrived at 
independently, we may decide (as one of my correspondent’s re- 
corded experience has decided) that the incidence of frost at about 
this date is a normal event. 


Early Oaks 

That extremely popular doggerel couplet (which extracts different 
conclusions from the relative budding time of oak and ash) should 
give the rural weather prophets a very definite lead this year. 
The oak was already well clothed when the ash buds (except in 
saplings) were black. Let us then decide once for all according 
to the coming weather, whether we ought to rhyme oak with soak 
or ash with splash. My own experience is that the grown oak is 
always in leaf at an earlier date than the grown ash. In the much- 
praised Tennysonian line, “more black than ashbuds in the front 
of March” (the last five words occur also in Shakespeare) “ May” 
might very often be substituted for “ March.” 


In the Garden ° 
“Hardening off,” one of the special duties at the time for all 
gardeners who have any glass, is an especially needful practice in 
growing out-of-door tomatoes. The tomato is not a tropical plant, 
but it is tender, and needs progressive training, if it is to endure 
our weather and to ripen its fruit. Some experts suggest that the 
final transplantation should not be made till the first flower appears. 
Anyway, June is not too late a date; but it is important with the 
tomato (as especially with sweet corn), to select early varieties for 
the out-of-door crop, to give each plant its place in the sun, and 
to stop further growth when a fair number of first-formed blooms 
have set. In the flower garden this year’s experience is justifying 
the view that lilies do well when planted among heaths which keep 
their roots cool, and admit the sun to their upper parts. Both 
plants flourish greatly. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY 


$irn,—If Mr. Westphal shares the opinion that it is essential to break 
the power of German generals, Junkers end big business, it must be said 
that his proposals would unfortunately make the fulfilment of this task 
impossible. Instead of ref:ting the assertion that the German bureaucracy 
js an essential part of a political machine for keeping the common people 
jn subjection to the ruling powers, he only repeats his opinion that it is 
simply a technical instrument, socially and politically neutral, and service- 
able for the realisation of “good” and “bad” purposes alike. This 1s 
not a statement of fact, but, at the very best, the expression of a pious 
hope. Mr. Westphal probably knows that even in this country, where the 
Civil Service never has been the decisive political factor, many political 
theorists and practicai politicians strongly deny that the leaders of the 
Civil Service “do not shape policy, but execute orders and fulfil funcuons 
for which they are specially qualifiea.” It is, of course, true that every 
Civi] Service executes orders, but this truism does not exhaust the 
problems of modern administration. Even in democratic countries the 
administrative machine frequently acquires a considerable measure of 
influence on the shaping of policy, and in bureaucratic countries, like 
Germany, this influence is usually paramount. It is, perhaps, even more 
important that a strongly entrenched bureaucracy, like the German, does 
not “serve * the commo:rpeople but “rules” it. Its technical functions, 
though indispensable, are subordinated ‘to its political role, which consists 
precisely in preventing the common people from breaking the strangle- 
hold of vested interests on their lives and destinies. 

Is it possible to overlook that for two centuries up to the year 1918 
Prusso-German governments consisted of officials appointed by the 
monarch, mainly from among the highest bureaucrats? The power of 
these governments was directly dependent on the ability of the army and 
the bureaucracy to rule the people and suppress opposition. If it is 
seriously suggested that the trustees of this enormous power were simply 
rubber stamps, ready to carry out the decisions of any government, whether 
it consisted of their own leaders or the enemies of the very system on 
which their power was based, it is only necessary to ask who they were 
and are). As far as the officers of the German Army are concerned, even 
their names show that they are today, not less than a hundred years ago, 
the scions of the Prussian aristocracy. The high Civil Service still 
contains a considerable number of similar elements, though its majority 
may now belong to the upper middle classes and to the Nazi “ intelli- 
gentsia.” The Weimar Republic was bound to fail because it did not 
destroy this bulwark of reactionary power ; its destruction might certainly 
have caused temporary breakdowns—bur it was the only condition on 
which it could hope to survive. (I am not concerned with the question 
whether such a policy would have been compatible with parliamentary 
democracy.) It chose “law and order,” and was strangled by the repre- 
sentatives of “law and order,” the army and the bureaucracy. If Mr. 
Westphal suggests that the failure of the German Socialists consisted 
only in their inability to impress their own will on the bureaucracy (which, 
in view of the special situation in Germany, is a contradiction in terms) 
he refutes his own thesis, for if it means anything it must mean that the 
bureaucracy must have had a will of its own which had to be overcome. 
This will was expressed in a classical manner by the German judiciary 
which made German political justice a word of obloquy throughout the 
world. : 

I would like to add that it is, perhaps, less than fair to represent me 
as saying that the German bureaucracy enthusiastically supports the “ Nazi 
programme.” I only spoke of the Nazi programme of world conquest, 
ie, that part of the Nazi programme which is directly in the interests 
of German big business, Junkers and generals.—Yours faithfully, 

E. STRAUsS. 


PEACE AND THE NAZIS 


S.—It seems to me that you have written a very important sentence in 
last week's leading article, “ Peace and the Nazis”: “But the world may 
still be a better place than it has ever been, if personal comfort is not 
to be the only criterion.” The words “may” and “if” are a challenge 
w every British man and woman, and although forces out of individual 
control will probably resolve whether the world MAY be a better place, 
Ifeel very sure that these forces will be largely regulated by the response 
ech individual makes to the IF in the second part of the sentence. 

Some of us have long been despondent about the growth of selfishness, 
tince long before the war. In the international field, we saw British 
Binciples crucified in 1931, when Japan attacked Manchukuo—we were 
Wtouched and thousands of miles away. Those who felt this betrayal 
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keenly (in unpolitical language, it was ‘sheer selfishness) were not sur- 
prised to see impotence over Abyssinia, and so on through the sorry 
tale, when war crept nearer. I am not now concerned with the purely 
political interpretation of these events, but I did, and still do, feel strongly 
about the selfish attitude of waiting until self-interest dictated our moves. 
In a lesser way, the burning of the wheat, and the destruction of 
Brazilian coffee, because these commodities would not bring their price 
in world markets, is a damning indictment of selfish-policy. In all the 
wide world, we had no one charitable enough to charter a ship to take 
food to some colony or place where the standard of life was low. 

So in the individual sphere examples come to hand. Thinking people 
saw unhealthy growths in the community, and were powerless. Dog- 
tracks, the most disastrous introduction to this country, were not pre- 
vented because no one cared for our communal morals. Week-end 
pleasure motoring (personal comfort run rampant!) filled not only “ spoil- 
sports” with horror. The unselfishness of bringing up a child, and the 
greatest source of joy in life, was not wanted. Cars before prams, more 
comfortable. Some even felt that through the dependence on mechanical 
transport in time we might lose the use of our legs. (A small illustration 
of this. The main business train of the day from the nearest large town 
te the place of origin of this letter is met by one “bus. The maximum 
journey of the latter fs only a 20-minute walk, and yet the rush for it 
“ out-scrums ” any scrum I have seen in a Rugby football match. Selfish- 
ness for personal comfort indeed—it is a nauseating sight!) 

This backward glance has been made in an effort to strengthen the 
challenge of that important word “if” in your sentence. Who will pick 
up the gauntlet and educate us into less selfish citizens, now and after 
the war? Are the Churches equal to it? Will the Government be com- 
prised of philanthropists, and will they assist? As I see it, the dragon 
of personal comfort must be slain and a start made at the individual end, 
or all our corporate post-war aims, yes, including the Atlantic Charter, 
will remain high-sounding ideals, without firm foundation.—Yours truly, 

HERBERT C. ROBINSON. 

Ballyhue, 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


VANSITTARTISM 


S1r,—Following up Mr. Harold Nicolson’s remarks on Vansittartism in 
The Spectator of May 8th, you published in your issue of May 15th a 
letter from Mr. N. S. Gower, in which he suggests that “ you would be 
doing your readers a great service if you would ask some historian to 
investigace the rival merits of Black Record and Arthur Bryant's 
Unfinished Victory as expositions of the causes of this war.” 

Expositions of the causes of this war will continue to be published, 
but I suggest that Mr. Bryant’s book should, in the interest of that 
writer himself, be left to the oblivion it deserves. The author had 
clearly believed with passion that Hitler had made a positive and valuable 
contribution to the art of government and the organisation of Europe, and 
that it would be well for us to take these lessons to heart. It is obvious 
that the German march into Czechoslovakia instead of being seen for 
what we now know it was, namely, a step in a carefully elaborated plan 
of aggression, was imagined by Mr. Bryant to be a reversal of an 
honourable and constructive foreign policy, and that it deeply moved 
him with the profound disappointment of a man whose intimate faith 
has been shattered. It might have been thought that up to March 15th, 
1939, Mr. Bryant’s opinions on this matter were as valid as those of 
Lord Vansittart, in the sense that they were rooted in reality and 
expressed one aspect of reality which should not be overlooked. Since 
then it has become certain that these particular opinions expressed nothing 
at all except that Mr. Bryant had been mistaken. Unfinished Victory has 
been shown before now to be the work of a writer who is not an expert 
on Germany—he does not even know to what parties the best-known 
German politicians belonged, referring, for example, to Erzberger as a 
Social Democrat instead of a member of the Centre Party: it was an 
attempt to state that National Socialism and its leader, Adolf Hitler, had 
done a splendid work, and that we were wrong to express moral judge- 
ment about such facts as the brutal persecutions ; that, indeed, it was 
most unfortunate that our judgement should have been affected by our 
meeting some of the refugees. It, therefore, did not surprise me when. 
I received information that Unfinished Victory had been much appre- 
ciated by some Axis sympathisers in the United States. 

But whatever the faults of Unfinished Victory, and it would be easy to 
set them out at much greater length, Mr. Gower is no doubt referring 
not so much to this book as to the view that we and the French made 
many mistakes in our treatment of the Germans after the last war, and 
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that these contributed to th: growth of the Nazi Party, and that in 
thinking of the future we should plan not to destroy German industry, but 
to co-operate with it. Now if ever there was a point of view which was 
not likely to be forgotten it is this point of view. Not only do we tend 
to be self-depreciatory, not only has criticism of our French Allies and 
of our own Government been dinned into our ears unceasingly, not only 
has Hitler told us this story in every one of his speeches, and continues 
to do so, not only are we by nature ot a brutal race who will rejoice 
in putting German heavy industry out of business; but one of the 
essential difficulties of the situation is that it is easy and, for the superficial 
and irresponsible thinker, tempting, because it is in the short run so 
obviously to our interest, to overlook all the faults of the German character 
and tradition. Herr Schacht used to tell his friends in the City of 
London: “ Germany is, and always will be, an essential part of Europe, 
and if you want to prosper you must help us to prosper.” Let Mr. 
Gower quieten his conscience ; the temptation after this war will not be 
that, but for Mr. Bryant, we should dynamite the German heavy 
industries. The temptation will be that we should finance them.—Yours 
faithfully, Henry M. ANDREWS. 
Ibstone House, Ibstone, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Sm,—Let us grant that all Mr. N. S. Gower says is correct—viz., that 
other countries (e.g., France) have had their “ Black Record,” but have 
nevertheless “got over it”; and so on. Is it not obvious, all the same, 
that there is only one question of any practical importance ; and that is: 
“What treatment is most likely to cause, or help, Germany to ‘ get 
over it’? ” 

On that point there surely cannot be any serious doubt. If Germany 
is totally and “ permanently ” disarmed (while being treated on terms of 
perfect “ equality ” in every other respect), so that she knows beyond all 
question that she can never realise her evil dream of world domination, 
then she is most likely, in time, to give up that evil dream ; but as long 
as she is allowed arms that dream is likely to haunt her. A comparison 
may perhaps be drawn with the case of some individual who, possessing 
possibly many excellent qualities, is nevertheless subject, unfortunately, 
to fits of homicidal mania. Would anyone seriously suggest that such 
a one should be allowed the possession of fizarms, on the ground that 
if he is denied them he is not being treated with “ equality ”? 

Would any true friend of the man desire that he should be given fire- 
Would even the man himself, in his saner moments, desire it?— 
A. R. Cripps. 


arms? 
Yours truly, 
11 Ambrose Place, Worthing, Sussex. 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 


Str,—With the recommendations which your medical correspondent 
gives in his professional capacity, I am not here concerned. Much of 
what he says is true and useful. He has, however, been sadly misin- 
formed in what may be called the historical part of his article. He says: 
“Prior to 1921 there was no Register of qualified dentists, as there was 
of doctors.” The fact is there has been a Dental Register since 1878, 
when it was enacted that no one should call himself a dents! surgeon, 
dentist or dental practitioner unless he had received the licence to prac- 
tise dental surgery instituted by the Royal College of Surgeons in 1865. 
By loose drafting, loopholes were found by those interested, and there 
arose large numbers of “ Dental Parlours” and “ Dental Surgeries ” and 
similar evasions of the Act. These while not legal, were ruled not to be 
illegal, and a compromise had to be made for the vested interests created. 

In 1921, therefore, they were included in the Dental Register. They 
given the right to use the name dentist or dental practitioner, and 
were forbidden to advertise, and generally brought under the ethical 
rules, which had, in common with the medical men, governed the dental 
surgeons for 40 years. The name dental surgeon was restricted to qualified 
men 

As in the case of the pre-1878 men, the 1921 men will gradually die 
out, and leave the profession entirely qualified. There will thus be a 
need for the profession to be largely recruited, and it seems to me a 
pity to suggest any socis! inferiority to a public which reads a paper 
of the standing of The Spectator, for it is from such a type that the 
profession must gain new men. Among dental surgeons there are some 
University men, many public school men, and the entrants must be at 
least of secondary school standard, as the first part of the training course 
is, and always has been, the same preliminary examinacon. in arts 
which medical men themselves have to take. 

I feel sure your correspondent would agree that ao profession (save, 
perhaps, the Services, the Bar and the Church) gives social standing qua 
profession. The dental surgeon, like the solicitor, architect and doctor, 
is accepted as he deserves, and no one need fear to enter this interesting 
profession for reasons of social standing. Being governed by the rule of 
anonymity, I sign myself, L.D.S., R.C.S., Eng. 
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FOOD WASTAGE 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Sir Wm. Beach Thomas, has just got the 
point. It never seems to have struck the authorities that rule us that 
if you break up more land and grow more corn—which was quite a 
right thing to do—you must provide more threshing machines to thresh 
the crops involved, and labour to go with them. Also a full team of 
workers should be sent with the machine from farm to farm in the 
case of small farms. On the smaller farms while the milking has to 
be done the machine often has to stand idle, which means that what 
should be done in one day’s work is spread over two. I know many 
of the smaller farmers would gladly pay for the extra labour on the 
threshing bill and be sure it was there when needed. A small farmer 
cannot carry a full threshing team just for a few days’ work in the year, 
The labour should follow the machine both for corn rick and straw ricks, 
A proper day’s threshing depends entirely on a sufficient strength of 
labour being there to keep the job going as it should. Short labour on 
one farm may delay the threshing of a parish over a_ fortnight. 
However, such a trifling matter would no doubt escape the official 
mind. As a practical farmer, I would suggest that the mice will remem- 
ber this war as that hey-day of their lives! Naturally, with the best will 
in the world, the threshing sets that sufficed in 1937-39 are not enough 
to tackle a crop that has been doubled. If you double the corn acreage 
you must double the threshing sets. A threshing set is an important 
“war weapon” today. The damage by mice this winter has been 
appalling.—Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK, 
Woodlands Farm, Bramdean, Hants. 


THE INDIAN ISSUE 


S1rR,—I have read Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s comment on my letter published 
in your issue of May 8th. I am not a Congressman, but if my view is 
shared by the Congress it is because of our common experience of our 
supreme effort in the last war, made on the declaration of India as a self- 
governing Dominion along with Canada‘and the other white Colonies 
by the 9th Resolution of the Imperial Conference, dated April 16th, 1917, 
and its consignment to oblivion after the war ; which fact remembering, 
Mr. Gandhi has declared the new pledge as a mere post-dated cheque, 
All Indians see the danger facing India, but they have perforce been 
made mere spectators like the people of Malaya and Burma, because 
they are given no power to mobilise their man-power or expand the 
production of munitions, which can be manifolded under a responsible 
Government.—Yours, &c., Hari SINGH Gour. 
8 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


SNOBBERY AND- TITLES 
Si1r,—While sympathetically reading Mr. Lionel James’s letter in your 
issue of May Ist, my mind suddenly switched on to the Preface to 
Hawbuck Grange, one of Surtees’s lesser-known works. It is not inapt 
to Mr. James’s experience on the Berkshire farm. The hero of Haw- 
buck Grange, Tom Scott, was a good type of sporting farmer who kept 
a couple of hunters, was interested in land-drainage, and once stayed 
overnight with a lord to hunt next day. Here is the preface: “All we 
have got to say in the way of a preface to this work is that our friend 
Tom Scott, seeing his Adventures advertised as the sporting adven- 
tures of ‘Thomas Scott, Esquire,’ wrote to us to say that he calls 
himself Mister (italics), Mr. Thomas Scott, and that he has ‘ Thomas 
Scott, Farmer, Hawbuck Grange,’ in honest parliamentary-sized letters, 
without flourish or eye-mystifying gewgaw, on the back of his dog-cart, 
as anyone who likes to inspect it may see.” London, 1847. Thus 
spake Tom Scott, a yeoman farmer of the Old England of nearly 100 
years ago.—Yours faithfully, A. GILLON, 
Abbey St. Bathans, Duns, Berwickshire. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION 
S1rR,—You ask whether the action of a paper in reprinting portions of a 
work produced by Major Cazalet for private circulation was legitimate 
journalism. May I suggest that if it was done without Major Cazalet’s 
permission it was an infringement of his copyright and therefore illegal?— 
Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. i. 


ALLIES 


S1r,—I suggest that this word should (and most commonly and correctly 
does) follow the general habit of verbal nouns derived from a dissyllabic 
compound verb, ¢.g.—to convict, a convict ; to subject, a subject; 
premise, a premise ; to reject, a reject, and so on.—Yours faithfully, 
Chettle Lodge, Blandford, Dorset. C. P. GooppEN. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 





Crusader in Crinoline. The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe By 
Forrest Wilson Hutchinson. 18s.) 
THIS is a fascinating book. It is, in a sense, too long. The setting 


or background is sketched too generously ; and the person who 
moves against the background is too much accompanied by the whole 
of the Beecher family to which she belonged. At times, and especially 
in the first half, the book seems to be a biography of the Beechers 
rather than of Harriet Beecher Stowe. But in another, and perhaps 
a truer, sense there is nothing in the book that can be spared. The 
setting—and especially the setting in Cincinnati, where Harriet lived 
from 1832 to 1850, and where she amassed the experience that went 
into Uncle Tom’s Cabin—is, after all, necessary. The records of 
the Beecher family, whether they are necessary or no, are profoundly 
interesting. The author deserves to be congratulated warmly on his 
book. If his style has sometimes a glittering snappiness, and if he 
sometimes dawdles along, he has produced a book which deserves 
to live. It is a lively and stirring record of a stirring epoch in 
American life—the epoch that preceded and followed the Civil War. 
It is informed by a just and industrious scholarship: the author 
has sought his material in libraries all over the United States, from 
California to Florida and from Cincinnati to Boston. Above all, 
Mr. Forrest Wilson’s book shows a just and balanced judgement. 
There is no denigration and no “ debunking ” ; but there is none of 
the mere laudation which is the pitfall of the ordinary biographer. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe emerges with an amazing precision in al] her 
dynamic energy and with all her defects and qualities. Crusader in 
Crinoline is a biography to be remembered and cherished. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was an astonishing person. She was almost 
an exact contemporary of Florence Nightingale, and had almost as 
long a life: she died in 1896 at the age of 85 and Florence Nightin- 
gale in 1910 at the age of 90. They were both crusaders and they 
were both possessed by a driving spirit. There is no record that 
they ever met: Harriet never collected Miss Nightingale as she 
collected so many other English celebrities—George Eliot, Ruskin 
and Lady Byron. But how fascinating it would be to write an 
imaginary conversation between the two, in the manner of Landor— 
with the spirit of Lytton Strachey (who wrote a memorable essay 
on Miss Nightingale) hovering ironically in the background! What 
would Miss Nightingale have said and what would have been the 
ripostes of Mrs. Beecher Stowe? 

There is a difference between the two, even if they were both 
“crusaders in crinolines.” Florence Nightingale was a genuine 
crusader, consumed by a devouring passion. It may almost be said— 
perhaps not altogether justly and yet without serious injustice—that 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe “ fluked ” into her crusade against negro slavery. 
She had a natural passion for writing: her passion carried her into 
writing a novel based on her experiences in Cincinnati ; and, lo and 
behold! when the book appeared it became (perhaps to her astonish- 
ment) a match flung into a powder magazine. Popular feeling seized 
upon it and made it a signal for explosion: it spread like a flame 
through the States, and it spread like a flame through England. The 
husband of the authoress sent copies to Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle 
and the Prince Consort. “ Palmerston, who had not read a novel 
for thirty years, read it through from cover to cover three times— 
‘not only for the story, but for the statesmanship of it’” ; and when 
Mrs. Stowe came to England she was lionised everywhere. Her 
novel went through the world: Heine read it in German on his 
sick-bed in Paris ; it was the record of the century. Naturally, the 
authoress felt that she had been inspired. “ Not I,” she said, “ wrote 
it—it all came before me in visions.” It might be, as Mr. Forrest 
Wilson says, “ superficially far from being a great work of art,” with 
its two distinct and only vaguely connected stories, with its senti- 
mentality, its affected style, and its overloaded morality and preach- 
ing. But as he also says, and says justly, “it was great because it 
had the essential simplicity of naive art.” 

It is sad to record that just as Mrs. Beecher Stowe had almost 
accidentally run into a crusade and a-furore of success in 1850, so, 
and again almost accidentally, she ran about 1870 into a scandal and 
a storm of unpopularity. She had met Lady Byron in England. 
Lady Byron had told stories, not very. savoury, about Lord Byron. 
Mrs. Stowe was impelled—by a romantic feeling that it was her duty 
to Lady Byron (now dead), and perhaps also by some passion for 
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réclame—to publish the stories. The result was a catastrophe. What 
was meant for another crusade proved only to be a calamity. Her 
judgement had failed. But judgement was not her gift. She lived 


on her nerves and her instincts. 

There are so many riches in Crusader in Crinoline that it may 
justly be called a great conversation piece. So many figures appear— 
Henry Ward Beecher, Longfellow, Russell Lowell, Ruskin, Queen 
Victoria—and the light falls on them all. It is a pity that the 
exigencies of war have led to the printing of the book on a paper 
and in a style which hardly do it justice. ERNEST BARKER. 


Pure Poetry 


Walter de la Mare: Collected Poems. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is becoming to pay a small tribute to a real poet in the days when 
he is still living among us.. Amid the clamour of voices seeking 
to make themselves heard, each perhaps honestly singing his own 
song—though some are but men of letters paying education’s natura 
homage of imitation to values perceived and, at least partly, enjoyed 
—it is both a solace and a delight to hear one indubitable master 
whose reputation is du2 neither to accident nor circumstance. Mr. 
de la Mare has had for many years the recognition of the best of 
his younger and older contemporaries—the only recognition that 
matters ; but it is doubtful if his excellence has yet been fully 
recognised. In the limited space of a weekly review it is impossible 
even to attempt such a recognition, yet something must be said to 
draw attention to a body of work which will, I believe, place 
Mr. de la Mare among the English poets whose writings will endure 
with the language. 

Collections of his poems issued in 1920 and again in 1934 are 
now out of print, but the present volume contains what was in them 
with what has been published separately since. Although Mr. de la 
Mare will still, we all hope, write more, here is enough to enjoy 
and reflect upon at present, even when it does not contain any of 
his poems intended for children. These will be published in a 
separate volume later. Mr. de la Mare has been called an “ Escapist ” 
by those who, harassed b; immediate problems, seek from a poet 
a pre-occupation with, if not a panacea for, their own and society’s 
ills. His themes are not merely of our time, but of all time. To 
imagine that this poet, whose fine and brooding intellect pervades 
every word he writes, giving them colours and gleams from bound- 
less depths of understanding, is unaware of the problems that lesser 
writers flounder among like stranded fishes would be indeed a sign 
of desperate superficiality. But superficial judgements are the easiest, 
and we are too ready to suppose nowadays that by education every- 
body has the key to a great writer. I would maintain that not 
since Coleridge has there been such an original and strange imagina- 
tion at work in English poetry. Let the reader turn to poems such 
as The Gallias, Reflections, The Snowdrop, Shadow, A Dream, 
The Phantom, The Dark Chateau, The Stranger—I pick a few at 
random. Is there anything quite like these elsewhere in poetry old or 
modern? I think not. 

Every artist is haunted by the desire to turn the material of his 
art into pure form. Very rarely indeed is this achieved. In music, 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven occasionally succeed, and 
this is the greatest music we have. Is it more difficult in poetry? 
It would almost seem so, for we have ideas, rational ideas, to contend 
with, and these obstacles at least the musician does not have ; but 
Mr. de la Mare may be numbered among the small band who have 
at moments attained this summit, in such poems as The Fairy in 
Winter, Nod, The Moth, Gold, Vigil, The Unchanging and Bitter 
Waters. And what is transformed counts as well as the successful 
transformation ; there is still room for preference here, but the 
poetic virtue of all these poems is incontestable. Another quality 
of this poetry is its music. I doubt whether in subtlety of rhythm 
and pure music there is in any poetry a greater excellence to be 
found than in Mr. de la Mare’s apparently simple forms. He is 
essentially a lyric poet, but the perfection of The Tired Cupid, 
Queen Djenira and Never-to-be is that of a great lyric poet whose 
imagination surpasses that of the simple pastoral singer: 


Still and blanched ana cold and lone 
The icy hills far off from me 
With frosty ulys overgrown 
Stand in their sculptured secrecy. 


So stand the inspired songs of this solitary poet, who speaks to us 


not only of the world about us but of strange and scarcely imaginable 
things. W. J. TURNER. 
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Drataatic Comments 


Here’s Richness. An Anthology of and by James Agate, with a foreword 
by Osbert Sitwell. (Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Preludes and Studies. By Alan Dent, with a pretatory letter by Sir 
Max Beerbohm. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


FORMERLY a dramatic critic could collect his comments week by 
week, send them to the publisher year by year and so keep the 
theatre chronicled from generation to generation. The day for that 
is past. Mr. Agate, who kept the system going as long as possible, 
now finds other reasons for putting journalism between covers. 

Is “an anthology of and by” a reason or is it a dodge? No 
guidance is to be had from Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s foreword. In this 
the praise is so solemn you have to remind yourself now and again 
that Mr. Agate is stili alive. The untimely cnd of a promising 
career sometimes justifies an “ anthology,” but anyone who thought 
Mr. Agate must need such a memorial would surely be contemplating 
murder. If all the samples had been taken from his notes on plays 
and players the volume might justify itself, but with the author’s 
charatter alone to provide consistency, the feast (Mr. Sitwell’s word) 
seems to have been eked out like other meals of these austere times. 

How gladly playgoers would exchange all the beauties about golf 
and horses, extolled by the foreword, for a few lines more about 
Ion Swinley. “There is a scale of values in which he was the most 
successful player of our time” is so well said that we hunger 
for more. What a pity that this is not the kind of book which 
would have enabled the critic to say of Swinley the things which 
are Outside newspaper limitations. 

The many who welcome Mr. Dent’s first book will again be aware 
of a modern critic’s problem when playhouse impressions are to 
be reprinted. There is lasting value in his dozen essays, each in- 
creasing our knowledge of a subject and also our interest in it, but 
the batch of “ first-night notices” sandwiched between two lots of 
these, loses in value through not being published in the old 
“Theatrical Year” form. Sir Max Beerbohm’s prefatory letter 
puts it neatly: 

As one who never was stage-struck, even in early youth, and 
was frightfully stage-sick long before I ceased to write dramatic 
criticism, but has always been keenly interested in life and all 
that kind of thing, I (can I never not thrust myself forward?) 
thank you most especially for your studies of men and women— 
Boswell and Paganini, Mrs. Norton and Miss Austen, Fuseli and 
the rest. I knew them pretty well already. Thanks to you I 
know them better now. 

Anyone who is stage-struck will respond admiringly to Mr. Dent’s 
unerring thrust at the heart of every performance. Few ‘critics 
have established se steadfast a reputation for sound judgement in so 
short a time. There is a strong feeling of confidence in him. His 
chronicle of plays should be well worth preserving. His articles 
will also be worth republishing. They will, since consistency is a 
virtue to be prized in books, though not in the higgledy-piggledy of 
newspaper columns, be all the more appreciated if kept apart. In 
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particular, he proves his worth by describing in Kean’s Island Home 
the house in Bute which none of Edmund Kean’s biographers has 
described in detail. How well it deserves close study Mr. Dent 
demonstrates amply. M. WILLSON DISHER. 


Prime Ministers at Home 


Private and Official. .By Nourah Waterhouse. (Cape. 18s.) 

Lapy WATERHOUSE has attempted, with considerable success, an 
experiment in what may be termed autobiography by proxy. Many 
wives have written biographies of their deceased husbands, many 
husbands have written lives of themselves. Here is a case of a wife 
turned vates sacra to a husband still (fortunately) very much alive, 


on the basis mainly of material that can only have been supplic d by 
himself. Sir Ronald Waterhouse has had a varied and adventurous 
career in many lands, not the least of his achievements, and one with 
a fundamental bearing on his future, being his insistence on survival 
after a rifie-wound through the heart in the Boer War ; in h spital 
he was put in a bed just “vacated by his cousin Claud, who, having 
been shot through the brain, also recovered in the best family 
tradition. ; 

After diverse experiences in the Great War, in which he was for 
some time private secretary to Sir Frederick Sykes, first Chief of the 
Air Staff, and at the Peace Conference Sir Ronald (he was not, in 
fact, knighted till 1923) became private secretary to Sykes’ father-i -in- 
law, Mr. Bonar Law, and a private secretary in Downing Street 
either at No. 11 or No. 10, he remained till 1928, when this book 
ends. His career and his present wife’s had run parallel for some 
years, for while the one was private secretary to the Duke of York 
now King George VI, the other was private secretary to the Duchess, 
and while Lady Waterhouse was secretary to Mrs. Baldwin Sir 
Ronald was principal private secretary to successive Prime Ministers, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin among them. Here 
then is al] the material for sensational revelations of the secrets of 
Downing Street. Lady Waterhouse is too sensible and too honour. 
able to descend to that, but she does give a series of instructive and 
highly interesting glimpses of various aspects of life at 10, Downing 
Street and at Chequers. The picture of Bonar Law, the least 
familiar Prime Minister of the twentieth century, is of particular 
value. Of both him and Mr. MacDonald she speaks with warm 
regard, the sub-acid flavour which marks all the references to Mr, 
Baldwin being the more noticeable in consequence. 

The volume contains some interesting pieces of history, among 
them the statement, buttressed by ample circumstantial detail, that 
the Royal Flying Corps was to have bombed Berlin for the first time 
on November 11th, 1918, and that, to the deep dejection of the officer 
commanding the squadron detailed for the purpose, the order wa 
countermanded through the medium of Sir Ronald Waterhouse a 
5.30 in the morning of that historic day. One statement proffered 
as history: “Three times Ronald had seen Lord Curzon weep a 
Bonar’s shoulder,” I take leave to doubt. The tears may have been 
genuine but the posture defies credence ; at least I should want t 
see it depicted by a reputable artist. But the book as a whole i 
packed with entertaining anecdote. It is a pity it comes no nearet 
to the present day than 1928. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


The Re-education of Germany 
German with Tears. By Peter F. Wiener. (Cresset Press. 6s.) 
It is not Mr. Wiener’s fault—not much, anyway—that this is one 
of the most distressing books to be published during the war. Com 
mended by Lord Vansittart with fervour, by Dean Inge with 1 
certain reserve, it provides the former with a documentation whid 
Black Record and The Roots of the Trouble conspicuously, i 
necessarily, lacked. Those propagandist pamphlets asserted that 
German education was incorrigibly militarist and brutalising ; Mr 
Wiener supplies proofs and examples. As a German who was educated 
in Germany under the Weimar Republic, still more as, later on,1 
German master at an English public school, patiently collecting! 
mass of material about German teaching under National Socialism 
he has obvious credentials, and regular readers of this journal wil 
not need his reminder that it was his agitation in these pages whid 
secured the withdrawal by the Oxford and Cambridge Examinatico 
Board of a set book which Mr. Wiener had no difficulty in showig 
was undiluted German propaganda. 

As an observer with undeniable qualifications, then, Mr. Wien¢ 
sets out to prove his thesis. He adopts the effective device of! 
letter from a former pupil who complains. that, although taught th 
German language, he was not properly taught German—that is, & 





German ideology as compared with the English. Mr, Wieneft 
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His Grace The 
ARCHBISHOP. OF 


CANTERBURY 


writes: 





“The Royal Cancer Hospital 
deserves the fullest support 
that can be given to it by all 
who have sympathy with 
appea! 

most 


suffering, and its 
should meet with a 


generous response 


especially from those who, 
as Christians, are pledged 


to do what they can to The help which you are able co giv 
may seem small—but multiplied many 
times it will result in a sum large 
enough to keep our vitally important 
work going. You will not fail us, will 
you? Please send what you can. 


bring comfort to any who 
are in distress.” 


All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD --- LONDON, S.W.3 








HOT WATER IS ALWAYS 


AVAILABLE WITH 


ESSE FAIR 


No. 3 





Here is our smallest ESSE cooker model— 
THE ESSE FAIRY—made in two types, the 
No. 2, suitable for a family of 5 to 6, and 
the No. 3, slightly large in width and depth 
to provide for the patented 
heat storage BOILER IN aie 
THE FIRE CHAMBER of the 
cooker, capable of giving a 
constant supply of hot 
water. May we send you 
further particulars? ‘The 
national requirements for 
cooking equipment must 
have our first consideration, 
but we are still able to 
supply a limited number 
of our ESSE cookers for 
domestic requirements.” 





Head Office & Works: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Lendon Showrooms 
63 Conduit Street, W.! 1) Ludgate Circus, £.C.4 
LIVERPOOL GLASGOW 
20 Canning Place 11 Dixon Street, Cl 


anya 





EDINBURGH 
17 Greenside Place 


Cooker Company 


beth © W eiisioad Lid. Ess. 1954 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 


Children in Soviet Russia DEANA LEVIN 


Miss Levin, a keen educationist, went to Russia to see for herself 
and taught in Russian schools for several years. An intensely in- 
teresting picture of Russia and its new departure in education. 7/6 


The Fool’s Progress ROM LANDAU 
An unusua. and extremely interesting book on the British character 
and British civilisation inspired by Mr Landau’s contacts with foreign 
pilots when R.A.F. gunner and liaison officer. 6/- 


The Time of Your Life and two other plays 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Although Saroyan made his name as a writer of short stories, he is 
now better known in America as a playwright. The Time of You 
Life has been awarded the Pulitzer Prize 8/6 


King Alfonso: A Biography 
ROBERT SENCOURT 
A very readable biography of a man who has not been well under- 
stood. Helps to explain the key-situation in Europe which Spain 
has held for the last century and which she still holds today. 
Illustrated 12/6 


Not An Inch HUGH SHEARMAN 


This story of Northern Ireland and Lord Craigavon recounts 
stormy episode without any obvious parallel in the history of any 
other country, and an understanding of it is essential to an under- 
standing of present British and Imperial politics. 6/- 


God’s Warrior PATRY WILLIAMS 


I Am Canute was perhaps the best novel ever written about the 
Anglo-Saxon period of our history. The author’s new novel describes 
the period immediately before the collapse of Ethelred the Unready’s 
regime. 9/6 


WHOLEWHEAT 


— 








ABread that is rich in Vitamin B. A Bread that is 
crisper than the crispest toast, yet can be served in a 
second. A Bread that doesn’t go stale and that 
nourishes without ‘stodging.’ Such a Bread deserves 
the title ‘Best’ and its name is Vita-Weat— Peek 
Frean’s crunchy, vitamin-rich crispbread—a Bread 
that does not take an inch of precious cargo space in 
order to reach your table, because it is made from 
grain that grows in Britain. 


Vita-Weat.. 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
CARTONS 1/6 ye LOOSE 1/4 per Ib. 







Mads by Peck Frean & Co. Lid. Makers of famous biscuits 
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tte! 1 reply remedy the omission—at least to the extent that, by 
copious extract and illustration (there are one or two loathsome 
pictures from Nazi children’s books), he shows that the National 
Socialists captured German youth almost from their cradles, and 
cast their minds into moulds of hatred, brute physical prowess, 
aggressive militarism and contempt for th: Christian virtues—this 
last he incidentally traces to its “ real roots” in the “ evil influence ” 
of Luther 

This is no doubt healthy reading for a certain type of sentimentalist, 
but it is undeniably depressing. And still more depressing is Mr. 


selected 





Wiener’s emphasis—supported by quotations—that this 
aspect of German education is only new in being so intense and 
systematised, that much the same sort of thing was going on between 
1920 and 1930, that 125 years ago German professors and poets 
were bloodthirsty, and that the famous German Lehrfretheit, 
academic freedom, was all a myth. These are extravagant generalisa- 
tions. German bloodthirstiness a century or more ago was inspired 
by French aggression ; there is plenty of testimony to the reality 
of widely divergent political views in German universities before 
1914, and as for education under the Weimar democrats, we have the 
unimpeachable testimony of Mr. S. Roberts in his The House That 
Hitler Built, to the liberal, almost defeatist, tendency of a large 
number of German teachers in those years. The whole trend of 
German literature and culture for years after the Armistice was 
radical and internationalist, whatever may have been the unfortunate 
survivals of aggressive imperialism in certain school-books, and up 
to the triumph of Hitler there were eloquent and prophetic warnings 
of the destruction of Western Christian culture which was admittedly 
being pursued more deliberately and officially in Germany, but was 
part of a general tendency from which few nations were exempt. 
Mr. Wiener appears to recognise this in his closing pages, when in 
the only glimmer of hope in this depressing record he postulates, 
as essential to our task of re-educating the German people, the 
formation in this country of “a youth with the highest ethical ideas 
und ideals.” Such a process will hardly be assisted by fostering 
the belief that no assistance can be found in the entire range of 
German culture, and that the proved exceptions to his indictment 
ire utterly unrepresentative of the people from whom they sprung 
and the nation to which they owe allegiance. Mr. Wiener’s book 
has a useful negative function ; his earnestness and sincerity suggest 
that he could supply something positive and constructive when the 


appropriate moment arrives. JOHN STAPLETON. 


Foreign Students in England 


From the Ends of the Earth. By Mary Trevelyan Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

In the autumn of 1917 there was opened at 32 Russell Square, as 
4a memorial to the men from the universities of Great Britain who 
were giving their lives in the war, a club which was designed to be 
a meeting place for students from overseas who come to this country 
to complete their education. It was the first large-scale experiment 
of the kind ; and there were not a few who predicted that it would 
never succeed. 

They were wrong. Having survived the initial stage of enthu- 
siastic exuberance, and the more difficult period of growing pains, 
the Student Movement House settled down to some twelve years 
of steady, if somewhat variegated, development. From that point 
onwards, the point at which Miss Trevelyan takes up her story in 





Sulis is a_ British Natural 
Mineral Water comparable 
both in mineral content and 


palate appeal to the German 
and French waters which are 
now practically unobtainable. 
This water is taken direct from the 
Springs at Bath, Britain’s Premier 
Spa, and sold in still or aerated form. 


SULIS 


THE BRITISH MINERAL WATER 





from Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, or direct from 
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this book, the club has had to face the severest testing of its capacity 
to stand the strains which it was built to stand. “I have seen,” she 
, “in these years how the more or less normal life of stuclents 


was first disturbed by ‘a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand’ when 


writes 


Germany left the League in*1933; how the clouds gathered with 
the coming of the first refugees from Nazi oppression later in the 
same year; how the first real clash came with the recall of the 
Abyssinians and the Italians to their own homes to fight each other; 
and how, through years of swift-moving drama, hatred, suspicion, 
lying and deception culminated in the outbreak of war on 3rd 
September, 1939.” 

In a series of vivid extracts from her diary, which have something 
of the character of brilliantly conceived “shots” for a great film, 
she brings home the effect upon the «personal life of hundreds of 
men and women, Jews, Czechs, Austrians, Germans,’ French, 
Indians, Chinese, Arabs, of the break-up of the twenty years” uneasy 
peace and the break-down of European civilisation. 

She does more than this. Her reflections on the life of foreign 
students in this country, supplemented as they are by observation at 
first-hand of the conditions which await them on their return to 
their homes in India, China, Japan and America, lay bare a situa- 
tion which demands some very far-sighted “ planning ” by those 
who desire to promote better understanding between East and West. 

But above all she demonstrates what can be achieved, often with 
pitiably inadequate resources, by the power of skilful improvisation, 
an inexhaustible sense of humour, an infinite capacity for taking the 
most diverse types of human nature on their merits, and above all 
by a profoundly Christian faith in the purpose of God for mutual 
understanding and respect. This is the kind of faith that moves 
mountains: she got £25,000 out of Lord Nuffield. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to the genius of 
this little book. I know what I am talking about, for I have known 
the Club since the day it was opened and was a member of its first 
Club Committee. Anyone who desires to get a fresh insight into 
what things like Atlantic Charters really mean in terms of human 
happiness—or tragedy—would be well advised to read this book, 

F. A. Cockin 


Fiction 
Fenella. By Margery Nugent. (Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The Sampler. By Richard Church. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Aunt Auda's Choir. By Humphrey Pakington. (Chatto and Windus. 


9s.) 
The Tapestry Men. By Alice Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d) 
In her recently published essay English Novelists, Elizabeth Bowen 
suggests the contemporary novel “ takes a poetic trend.” She asks: 
“Is this because we live in an age of ideas and passions, in which 
individual destinies count for less, in which people take less colour 
from their surroundings because those surroundings change from 
day to day?” The suggestion is exciting and the question pertinent. 
But how are such novels to be judged and what are the standards 
by which we can measure their achievements? Can pattern ever 
take the place of character? Or rhythm supersede narrative? The 
poetic novel must have more qualities than these if it is ever to 
produce the “lasting essentials” of human experience. Pattern 
gives the novel a certain formal quality which gives pleasure to the 
reader, and rhythm can induce exquisite effects. But both have grave 
dangers, for the pattern may impose a too rigid conception and 
thythm may fatigue, or even worse, bore the reader. Miss Nugent, 
in her first novel, Fenella, has braved these problems with con- 
siderable skill and taste. Her pattern is quickly and sharply indi- 
cated: “She sat up in bed and hugged her knees ecstatically as she 
realised the scenes to come. They would not have a holiday ; there 
would be the usual lessons and walk, but there would be parkin for 
tea, and after tea there would be a glorious bonfire and yet more 
glorious fireworks. Yes, the day had really come! Everything was 
ready. Frances had made a great batch of parkin, the bonfire, 
crowned by a lolling Guy, was piled up at the end of the garden, 
and Daddy had come home rather late last night, bringing a long 
parcel which could be nothing but fireworks. Fireworks! ” One 
of a large, but motherless family, the child progresses through her 
eventful day; which contains far more for her (and for us) thas 
the pattern at first suggests. We are given a touching and satisfac- 
tory evocation of a bygone age in this unsentimental account of 1 
small girl’s hopes, fears and experiences, though less than twenty- 
four hours of time elapse. Miss Nugent makes use of life’s unpre- 
dictability which is, perhaps, the secret of her success. Her book is 
charming, and is warmly commended to those interested ia 
children, family life, or the lavish period before the world wars. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 167 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sende of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. 
Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must bear the 


word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions must 
be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue 























ACROSS 


8. It’s an egg’s fate to. 
11. “ Vain are the thousand —— That 
1. Milk bar? You'll get a drink here, move men’s hearts.” (Emily 
anyway. (4, 2, 4.) Bronté.) 


6. A safe fish, as it were. 14. Ornamental plant. 

9. Third on the left. (4, 6.) 16. One gets it in the neck. 

10. Descriptive of the talkies? 18. The Cockney will find here a bus 
nm. A little lad’s garland. in a continuous blackout. 

13. Such drunkenness is rare. 19. It’s two-faced in the field. 

15 


. Result. 21. Nun’s share (anag.). 
17. Ahead on the Stock Exchange? 23. Docks? : 
20. Runged in Latin. 25. Not quite without rank. 
2. “And then —— it nearer to the 27. come out of a dream to worship. 
heart’s desire.” (Omar.) 28. A little science turns a horse into a 
23. Tailless in port. beetle. 
24. You'll find her in threes. 30. 33°S past. 


2%. “ This sea that her bosom to 32. There’s evidently a tax on coral. 

the moon.” (Wordsworth.) se eget 
29. Rienzi was the last one. f. SOLUTION TO 7 
CROSSWORD No 165 


31. Hide disappointment. 











3. - care the crop-full nee Ar 
Frets doubt the maw-cramme = 
beast? ” (Browning.) N x R x a] 

34. The last thing the doctor would Si Licotals 
report about his patients. E Yo eg 

35. It’s picked and put on a e| 

3%. What do they produce? Ah, blisters. 

N 
DOWN rf sass : >| 

1. The dog gets a drop of cocoa. . , & RE 

2.“Love in —— _ triumph J sate.” Riniaimipiu tt 
(Aphra Behn.) € a 

3. “ Beneath whose ———- hand we hold a 
Dominion over palm and pine. Ris ial 
(Kipling.) & > s < | 

4 Moony? tale! 

§. Holm-oaks. u “ 

7.His answer apparently is always 
“Naw” eis 
Nay. 





SOLUTION ON JUNE 5th 
The winner of Crossword No. 165 is Miss Mary O. Barrp, 11 Rose Heyworth Road, 


~ FALSE TEETH 


An asset or a liability ? 


Why be handicapped by a badly fitting 
and 
The 
trouble can so easily be put right by 
the use of KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. 
Also, to remove stains and food debris, 
brush the plate after meals with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, 


the method of cleaning which dentists 


denture which chafes the gums 


causes pain and embarrassment ? 


advise. 
From all Chemists: 
Fixative 1/3d & 3/3d; Powder 1/3d 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Review of the Report, Accounts and Balance Sheet for the 
year 1941 by the Chairman, Mr. Richard Durant Trotter 











THE board of directors have come to the conclusion that it would be a 
convenience to shareholders if, in lieu of the usual chairman’s speech 
at the annual general court of the company to be held on May 27th, 1942, 
a review of the company’s operations during the past year was sent with 
the report and statement of accounts. It is therefore my pleasure to 
present to you the following statement. 

The net new business completed during the year in the life department 
amounted to £1,118,485. This is slightly lower than the corresponding 
figure for 1940 and is about one-third of the amount of business which 
we used to complete in the pre-war periods. The board in these difficult 
times have considered it advisable to be very conservative in accepting 
business in the life department as it has not been felt that it is a wise 
policy to put business on the books of the company at unremunerative 
rates, and, in this connection, it must be borne in mind, that the majority 
of new money in the life department, as in other departments, is being 
invested in War Loans at not more than 3 per cent. gross. The fact 
that we have been conservative will have the effect of strengthening our 
position after the war, when we hope to get our share of new business. 

The claims experience in the Alliance Life Department was satisfactory. 
The claims by death were only £573,104, and this figure included £50,496 
for war claims, as against £826,027 in 1940, which was admittedly a 
bad year from that point of view. 

At the close of the year, the Alliance Life and Annuity Funds amounted 
to £23,141,164, an increase of £318,429 for the year. 

The quinquennial valuation of the Imperial Life and Annuity Funds 
took place as on January 31st, 1941, and the total surplus revealed was 
£29,029 after paying interim bonuses of £12,222. Of this sum, £9,392 
was allocated to policyholders and £19,637 was carried forward. There 
was an amount of £3,499 due to the shareholders’ account, but your 
directors felt that it would be wise to leave this amount in the fund for 
later transfer should conditions permit. 

Now if we turn to the fire department, you will see that the net 
premiums amounted to £2,129,372, which is £46,247 less than the 
premiums in 1940, and this is not surprising, owing to the fact that we 
have naturally lost business in foreign countries now occupied by the 
enemy. 

The claims experience was considerably more satisfactory than in 1940, 
and after having put by £25,000 for bad and doubtful debts, after adjust- 
ment of reserves for unexpired risks and the inclusion of interest (less 
tax) amounting to £95,595, there is a balance of £529,552, which has 
been carried to profit and loss account. I feel that you will agree with 
me that this is a very satisfactory year’s result in these difficult times. 

In the accident department there was a net increase in premium income 
of £22,573, the comparative figures being £1,227,778 in 1941, as against 
£1,205,205 in 1940. 

The profit of the department as a whole, viz., £198,867 15s. 11d., which 
includes interest of £43,509 2s. 6d., has been transferred to profit and 
loss account, and is slightly in excess of the amount transferred to profit 
and loss in the previous year’s account. 

The marine underwriting account for 1939 has now been closed, with 
the very satisfactory balance of £143,348, which is £59,514 higher than 
the balance of the 1938 account. The surplus, after setting aside £9,168 
for further claims in respect of 1939, is therefore £134,180, which, together 
with interest (less tax) on the marine fund, viz., £28,820, making a total 
of £163,000, has been: carried to profit and loss. This is an exceptionally 
good result and one we can hardly hope to repeat next year. 

In the trustee department, the funds now being administered total 
approximately {16,000,000 (excluding debenture trusteeships and the like). 
The number of trusts now being administered is 246. 

I should now say a word with regard to our Stock Exchange securities 
and I am glad to be able to report a considerable recovery in the market 
value of such securities. As was reported last year, there was a favourable 
margin over the book value in the case of the Members’ accounts. This 
margin has further increased in spite of considerable sums which have 
been written off during the last two or three years in respect of deposits 
in enemy-occupied territories. 

I am glad, on this occasion, to be able to report to you that. in the 
Life accounts, as you will see, it is possible to state in the Certificate 
at the foot of the Balance Sheet that in each Fund the aggregate market 
values exceed the book values. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will observe that, we have 
transferred £150,000 to the special reserve set up last year for contingencies 
arising out of the war. .This brings the total of this-fund to £250,000. 
We have also transferred to the staff pension fund a sum of £56.000, and 
we have increased our contribution to the widows’ and-erphans’ fund by 
£25,000. In addition we have considered it prudent to increase the amount 
normally applied in reduction of office premises. 

It is satisfactory to’ be able to report to you that our associated office. 
the National Boiler and General Insurance Co., Limited, has increased 
its dividend during the past year, and it can be congratulated on a 
successful year’s trading. 
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Mr. Church, too, has similar problems of pattern and rhythm. 
[he conception of The Sampler is’ far less simple than the title 
suggests. Its framework is too rigid; we are told too much, too 
early, in the brief time scheme. The des‘gn has for its centre The 
Woman of Samaria, for corners, The Blue Sky, The Young Tree, 
[he Grassy Foreground, and The Turbulent Water. The period 
is November, 1940. Two sisters, spinsters, are living in a remote 
country cottage in Hertfordshire. Martha Woodman makes a 
meagre and uncertain livelihood for her sister and herself out of a 
poultry farm. Mary, almost crippled with arthritis, is an exquisite 
needle-woman, who has been commissioned to make the sampler. 
On her forty-fifth birthday comes the news of a legacy to them 
both, which means freedom from penury and anxiety. Martha goes 
to London to see the family solicitor. She arranges to stay in a 
smal! Bloomsbury hotel. Among the otler guests are three people, 
1 woman and two men, whose lives and problems are symbolised 
each in a corner of the sampler. That evening there is a terrible 
iir-raid on London and the hotel is hit. The two women are in 
the underground sheltzr. Next merning a band of rescue workers 
wrive and help the two men complete the job on which they have 
been at work all aight. The women are saved and the problems of 
all resolved. Mr, Church uses coincidence rather wildly: even in 
these days of intensive publicity it seems far from likely that in 
the space of forty-eight hours, people in York, Tunbridge Wells, 
Cambridge and London should become aware of Mary Woodman’s 
kill with the needle. This makes a too clumsy rhythm, knocking 
like a harsh familiar fist, demanding recognition instead of can- 
vassing sensibility. Characters must be convincing; in this lies their 
sole reality. If they are cut to fit a precise set of circumstances, 
they often become types; a fatal flaw, their proper function is lost, 
they no longer live, but merely exist to demonstrate the author’s 
interest in technique. 

Mr. Pakington’s novel suffers from similar defects, though he is 
much less ambitious than Mr. Church. Aunt Auda’s Choir lets 
time and custom impose a gentle pattern, presenting few problems 
to the reader. Aunt Auda herself is that familiar tyrant of English 
fiction, the rich spinster; with numerous and subservient relations, 
in whos- lives and affairs she delights to meddle. The book opens 
on the turn of this century and ends in 1940, some time after her 
demise. The first two-thirds of the book are the most interesting, 
for the author does recover many echoes of the lively past. Its 
becomes more serious and ironic, more formal and 
Aunt Auda outlives her period, becoming a harm- 
less ghost of her former self. The moderns are all too much of a 
type. They don’t compel either animosity or admiration. One 
longs for the bad old days when Kensington was Kensington, large 
families and mahogany furniture a matter of course. But the mood 
has passed and only melancholy remains. 

The Tapestry Men takes pattern from history; the vivid and 
turbulent years between 1385 and 1425, which were but prelimin- 
iries to the Wars of the Roses. Miss Buchan’s novel begins with 
Richard of Bordeaux and ends shortly after the death of Henry V. 
The story has the merit of following history fairly closely, though 
haracters are burdened by the confusion of their period. Anne 
if Bohemia, the most attractive of the many historical figures, died 
~ the plague in 1394. And neither Edmund Mortimer, nor his 
servant Adam, can restore the balance of tenderness to a chronicle 
JOHN HAMPSON. 
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This is followed by an absorbing account of the foundation and growtl 
the Free French movement, the creation of the Free French Forces and 
i portraits of the group of brilliant collaborators that the General has 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
WHILE there are no signs just yet of any rush to buy in the stock 
markets, the news from Russia has induced some of the bolder 
investors with surplus funds to abandon defensive tactics. So far 
these operations have not amounted to very much, measured in 
money ;. but since the less enterprising or less liquid investors are 
more reluctant than ever to sell, even a small volume of buying 
or inquiry has the effect of raising prices. Leading oil shares, such 
as Shells, Burmah and Anglo-Iranian, are attracting the leng-headed 
speculative investor, despite the fact that the immediate earnings 
and dividend prospects are poor. The same can be said of many 
Far Eastern securities, like Indian bank shares, Calcutta Electric, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, rubber and tin shares, which have 
been badly hit in recent months. Nearer home the recovery 
favourites include West End stores issues like John Barker ordinary 
and John Lewis 7 per cent. preference, catering shares like Slaters 
and Bodega, &c., whose pre-war earnings records justify the assump- 
tion that current quotations show considerable scope for improve- 
ment. 
I.C.I, RESERVES 

There is something very impressive about the full report of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Quite apart from the remarkable 
stability of the group’s earnings in face of world disturbances, the 
reserve position now commands respect. As Lord McGowan points 
out in his detailed survey, total reserves and carry forward amount 
to £22,§00,000, an increase of £1,108,000 last year. Moreover, assets 
consisting of investments, debts and stocks in enemy or enemy- 
occupied countries have been reserved against in full. So long as 
E.P.T. remains at roo per cent., distributable profits cannot rise to a 
level at which the board is likely to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 8 per cent. On the other hand, the 8 per cent. looks to me 
to be pretty well assured for the war period unless events take a 
decided turn for the worse. At 33s. 6d. the £1 units, yielding just 
over 5 per cent., are a good industrial holding. 

DUNLOP RUBBER PROFITS 

Stockholders in the Dunlop Rubber Co. were well prepared for a 
cut in dividend, and the announcement of 8 per cent. for 1941, against 
IO per cent. for 1940, is as good as had been expected. Net profits, 
before tax, of £3,186,269, against £3,001,855, are higher than most 
estimates, but the increase has been absorbed by taxation. Provision 
under this head, which again includes £650,000 towards the following 
year’s liability, was up from £2,391,880 to £2,574,620. Contingency 
reserve receives £100,000, against nil, and there is £632,011 to go 
forward against £622,839 brought in. These resu!ts do not bear the 
marks of recent events in the Far East, which have converied the 
profit-making plantations into an enemy-held asset and called for 
severe restrictions on the use of rubber in this country. I should 
expect to see 1942 earnings below those of 1941. 

TAXES HIT RETAIL GROUP 

It is all too evident from Sir Kingsley Wood’s unconvincing replies 
in the Finance Bill debates that political expediency rather than 
financial justice dictated the Government’s decision not to make any 
worth-while E.P.T. concessions. It now seems that we must wait 
until the war is won before we can expect the obvious injustices of 
the present situation to be removed. Meantime, evidence accumu- 
lates of the wholly anomalous results of too per cent. E.P.T. as it is 
now being applied. 

In the case of the Home and Colonial Stores, the profits actually 
earned last year rose by £400,080 to £1,259,249, but the tax pro- 
vision was £389,738 higher at the crushing figure of £984,330. The 
net result is that ordinary shareholders get no dividend at all. 
Trading profits of the Meadow Dairy rose from £280,073 to £416,722, 
but as taxation absorbed £322,470, against £173,250, the ordinary 
dividend has been cut from § per cent. to 24 per cent. ‘There was 
also a substantial increase last year in the trading profits of Lipton, 
the gross figure rising from £245,352 to £362,872, but E.P.T. and 
income-tax called for £235,500, against £148,800. The unfairness 
of all this has been skilfully expounded by Sir George Schuster in 
his statement to shareholders and on the floor of the House of 
Commons. The main hope of any early alleviation of the position, 
however, seems to lie in the possibility of substituting a fresh E.P.T. 
standard in the case of one or two of the worst-hit companies of the 


group. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS ’ 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 








Jn a statement circulated with the ro6th annual report ot [he Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, indicated total Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 
miums of £10,009,347, being £690,448 higher than in 1940. Under- 

writing profit was £750, 784. 

New life business, at £1,331,199, was some {£60,000 lower. 

Fire premiums, at £3,964,216, were well maintained. Sums insured 
were not generally keeping pace with rising values and policyholders 
were urged to re-examine their insurances. 

Accident Department trading was again 
{4,928,.422, showing a substantial increase. 

Marine premiums rose by £230,000, or 26%.. 

Interest to Profit and Loss Account was £323,858, 
forward was £1,526,905. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 13s. 
per share, less tax, for 1941. 


satisfactory, premiums, at 


and balance carried 
6d., making 27s., 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 





IN a statement circulated with the 97th annual report of the Royal In- 
surance Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, 
indicated that fire premiums totalled £5,754,087, and losses £2,625,849. 
Underwriting profit was {413,649, or 7.19 per cent. Home fire premiums 
had increased slightly but. losses were still abnormally heavy. United 
States business reflected similar experience 

Accident and general premiums increased to £6,5§79,577. 
£3,022,603. Underwriting profit £528,295 (8.03 per cent. 
the same as in 1940. 

The 1940 marin, account closed with £249,685 profit 


Total underwriting profits (including £46,000 shareholders’ 
of life profits) were £1,237,629, against £898,627 in 1940. 
Net new life business completed was £3,195,000 (£2,981.000 in 1940). 
Profit and loss account has been credited with £867,161 for interest, 
and, after providing for final dividend and other outgoings, a talance of 
{2,307,039 was carried forward 


Claims were 
was nearly 


proportion 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND CO. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





THE ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Co., 
was held on Thursday, May 14th, 
Glasgow. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt., 
The secretary 


Limited, 
at the offices of the company in 


M.C., D.L., presided. 

Mr. D. M. Cameron, C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the report of the auditors was read by Mr. H. 
MacRobert, C.A 

The chairman proposed the adoption of the report and accounts and 
the payrnent of the dividend on the ordinary stock as recommended. 
The resolutions were carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. J. B. Talbot-Crosbie, Mr. T. M. Service, 
Mr. Henry Lithgow, and Captain Q. H. Paterson, D.S.C., R.N.. were re- 
tected, and the auditors, Messrs. J. Wyllie Guild and Ballantine, 
reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
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COMPANY MEETINCS 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


NEW BUSINESS FIGURE “A REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT ” 


THE 134th annual general meeting of the Norwich Umwon Life Insurance 
Society was held on May 19th at Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks was in the chair. 

The president said: We paid out in ciaims during the year a sum 
of £1,267,287, of which £208,625 was directly due to. war deaths at home 
and abroad. We also received notice of further claims of approximately 
£20,000 in respect of “missing,” but I trust some of them may not 
materalise. 

Our net new business for the year amounted to £6,683,408, being only 
£107,904 below the corresponding figure for 1940, and represents 57 per 
cent. of the production of the last pre-war year of 1938. I am sure you 
will all agree that the new business figure represents a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the whole of the society’s funds 
was £4 6s. Id. per cent., a reduction of 2s. Id. per cént. on the figure 
for 1940, while the net rate was £3 7S. 9a. per cent., a reduction of 2s. 7d. 
per cent. 








APPRECIATION OF SECURITIES 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there was a very considerable increase 
in the market value of our securities which has not been brought into 
account, as these continue to stand at or under the middle market prices 
on December 31st; 1940, or December 31st, 1939, in the case of securities 
in enemy-occupied countries 

There is one other item—the shares ot the Norwich Union Fire. You 
will remember that tnese were purchased by us in 1925 and have always 
appeared in our accounts at the figure of £6,088,174. At the time of our 
purchase the total assets of the Fire Office were {£5,700,000, while at the 
end of last year these had increased to £7,600,000. Moreover the shares 
carried an uncalled liability of £493,000, not reserved for, which has since 
been entirely discharged out of the profits of the Fire Society and the 
shares are fully paid. 

Throughout the period we have received a gross dividend of £4 6s. 8d. 
per cent on our balance-sheet figure, and in these days of low interest 
rates you will agree that a first-class permanent investment of this magni- 
tude showing such a satisfactory return is extremely valuable. 

The report and accounts were unani mously adopted. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITORS AND E.P.T. CREDITS 








Ar the annual meeting of the Society of Incorporated Accountants held 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London, yesterday, the president, Mr. 
Percy Toothill, delivered his address 

There would be regret in the accountancy profession. he said, that the 
Finance Bill had done aspeee to remove the serious anomalies associated 
with the assessment of E.P.1. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
minded them that the 100 per cent. rate was introduced to take the profit 
out of war. * That was generally recognised, but the adjustment of incon- 
sistencies would not conflict with that sound principle and the rectification 
of anomalies would stimulate war production. It was satisfactory, how- 
ever, that the Finance Bill appeared to clarify the conditions relating to 
the 20 per cent. repayment. From the viewpoint of accountants, however, 
the suggested new provisions were still obscure, and it might be felt that 
it would be unwise to include amongst the assets of companies sums 
which might later be repayable under thes: provisions. Fo: these reasons 
it would probably be preferred to insert a aote on the balance-sheet in 
general terms, with a specific reference to this future right to repayment, 
the application of which still remained to be laid down by Statute, except 
that the amount would clearly not be distributable either as dividend 
or bonus shares. Some companies were precluded, for security reasons, 
from disclosing their profits before taxation, and it would probably not 
be desirable in many cases to insert any definite estimate of the E.P.T. 
repayable. The omission of such vital information from the accounts was 
to be regretted, but there appeared to be no other available course. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF FINANCE IN WARTIME 


The past twelve months, Mr. Toothill continued, had witnessed extensions 
of the two main function of wartime finance; the restriction of unneces- 
sary personal expenditure and the provision of means for the maximum 
war production. On the whole, the first function by means of ever- 
increasing taxation and stricter rationing, had worked fairly well although 
further restriction on personal expenditure was necessary. But the second 
function had been less cuccensiellg explored, and it was probable that our 
financial resources were not yet fully deployed. It was a strange anomaly 
that the ability of a company to expand its vital war production depended 
not entirely on the need for that production but on the accidental factor 
of the amount of its profits for the years 1935-37, in relation to E.P.T. 
This position was, however, remedied to scme extent by the special finan- 
cial arrangements with the Ministry of Supply. 
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